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THe raga advocates the re of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improverments, of 
the unnuul rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to taux labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 





We hold that to tax land values to their’ 


full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the ereed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 

Thomas G. Shearman and [ went to 
Harrisburg last Wednesday to speak in 
behalf of the single tax in the hall of the 


house of representatives, which had 


been vranted for that purpose by resolu- 
tion. 
We met at Harrisbure Chauncey F. 


‘Black, president of the Democratic soci- 


ety of Pennsylvania, A. B. Farquhar, 
of York, and a larve delegation composed 
of republicans, democrats, mugwumps 
wnd single tax men from Philadelphia, 
who had come to Harrisburg for the pur- 
pose of appearing before the committee 
in favor of the ballot: reform: bill. Ex- 
United States Attorney-General Wayne 
MacVeagh was the principal speaker for 
the Philadelphia delegation, and a most 
pleasing and effective speaker he is. The 
Pennsylvanians think that as an after 
dinner orator Chauncey M. Depew is no- 
where when Wayne MacVeagh gets on his 
legs. However this may be, he certainly 
made an effective argument for the Aus- 
tralian ballot. It was especially inter- 
esting to me, as showing the recognition, 
on the part of a iman who sees no remedy, 
of the increasing social pressure in the 
United States. Alluding to the great 
strikes, and the riots with which some of 
them had been accompanied, and to the 
pregnant fact that twenty-nine farmers 
in Berks county had recently been sold 
out by the sheriff in a single day, General 
MacVeagh sugrested, rather than painted, 
a picture of the social conditions that 
must exist in this country when the 
present teudencies to the concentration 
of wealth have further run their course, It 
would be most dangerous, he said, to leave 
in the minds of masses of men who 
suw wealth but felt poverty, any ground 
for the impression that the law making 
power was corrupted at its source by 
the corruption of the ballot; and to 
enable our institutions to bear the strain 
that must come upon them we must 
adopt such a system of voting as 
would make secure the fair expression of 
Ido not mean to 
say that this is all he said, for he made a 
good argument in detail for the Austra- 
Jjan ballot; nor yet that this is precisely 
what he said, but that it is the substance 
of what most impressed me, Chauncey 
Black also made a strong declaration in 
favor of the Australian system. £ was 
asked to say something and did, and Mr, 
A, N, Chandler and Me, Charles Richard- 
son of Philadelphia and others urged the 
bill, nobody being present to oppose, 
Legislative sentiment in Harrisburg 
seems to be clearly in favor of the bill, 
but Senator Matt Quay has not yet 


; spoken, 


The meee in the evening in the hall | 
of the house of representatives in sup- 
port of the bill for the exemption of per- 
sonal property and improvements from 
taxation was exceedingly well attended, 
I spoke of the general principle, and then 
Mr. Shearman took up the matter where 
I left off, and spoke with marked effect. 
One of the points he made that excited 
special attention was that the only way 
of fairly taxing railroad and similar fran- 
chises was through the single tax. <All 
other attempts to tax them, hesaid, would 
fail, but a tax levied on the value of the 
land they used would compel the compa- 
nies to pay the full value of whatever 
franchises they held. The questions that 
were asked and the talk that went on in 
the halls and around the hotels after the 
mecting testified to the effect it had had 
in stimulating discussion. Representative 
Follmer of Northumberland, a farmer, de- 
clared himself a convert to the single tax 
without more ado, and our friends averred 
that the seeds of single tax had been 
fairly planted in Harrisburg. 


The main point in the interminable 
Times-Parnell investigation has at last 
been reached, and the utter flimsiness of 
the case of the “Thunderer” fully exposed, 
The letters which it has been so flaunt- 
ingly parading, and on the authenticity 
of which it has been insisting with such 
pertinacity, its managers now confess that 
they accepted as genuine from an individ. 
ual of notoriously bad reputation, and ac- 
knowledge that upon no better foun- 
dation than this they have risked 
not merely enormous sums of money but 
the standing of their paper itself. Such 
infatuation on the partof men at the 
head of an institution priding itself upon 
caution and reliability, seems almost in- 
credible, and is only to be explained by 
the tone of public feeling in the circles 
in which the managers of the Times move. 
Firmly believing beforehand that the 
Trish parliamentary leaders were in 
league with all the violent elements, 
they accepted the forged letters offered 
by Pigott as documents of whose exist- 
ence they had been previously certain 
—accepted them, in short, with as little 
thought of looking for proof as Cotton 
Mather would have had of demanding: 
evidence of a story to the discredit of the 
devil. 

The sentiment which has deluded the 
Times was, until Gladstone b «an to 
chanye front on the Irish question, the 
reneral sentiment in England. When 
I was first in that country, in 1881.2, 
the ordinary Englishman was ready 
to believe off-hand anything bad about 
Irishmen and to shut his ears to anything 
good, The popular idea seemed to be that 
every other cow in Treland was running 
around without a tail, and that the 
favorile amusement of the peasantry was 
punning for landlords as English gen- 
tlemen gunned for pheasants. 

In conversations in railway carriages, 
when I ventured to remark that IT had 
passed some months in Treland and 
traveled a good deal in different parts 
without seeing a single tailless cow, I 
could always feel that T was not believed, 
And this tone became more intense as 
the social scale was ascended. A ventle- 
man of world wide reputation as a phil- 
osophic thinker asked me once the result 
of my observations in Trelund, and when 
I endeavored to give them with all the 
philosophical impartiality I could, he got 
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very mad, declaring with so much warmth 
the righteousness of “any extent of co- 
ercion needed to secure to men the liberty 
of paying their rent®™ that T moved away 
and left the philosopher to his immovable 
convictions as to a country he had never 
seen. 

While the masses of the English people 
have, under liberal leadership, been 
growing out of these prejudices, they 
seem to have become all the more intense 
among the tories and liberal unionists, 
This is the only explanation of the faith 
of the Times managers in a case which 
seems to have had literally nothing to 
stand on. The investigation has been 
made an enormous and outrageous ex- 
pense to the Irish party; but it is likely to 
prove far more disastrous to the Times, 
whose great strength against the fierce 
competition that has been growing up 
around it has been the traditional belief 
that whatever appeared in its columns 
could be accepted without further ques- 
tion. 

The change in the sentiment of the 
Knvlish masses towards Ireland 1s well il- 
lustrated in the great meeting held re- 
cently in Shettield, at which Morley, 
Mundella, and other prominent liberals 
Ireland was the theme 
of the anthem, which was sung to the 


made speeches, 


tune of “(iod Save the Queen,” and con- 
tained several verses of this kind: 


Giod save our sister land, 

And with Thine own right hand, 
Oh, set her free; 

Send her prosperity, 

Give her true liberty; 

May cruel hate and tyranny 
Yor ever flee. 

And with some shies at ground Jand- 
lords generally and the iniquity of allow- 
ing them to escape taxation, Ireland was 
the main theme of the speeches. John 
Morley, who to the reputation of a first 
class writer is now adding that of a first 
class speaker, mide a most telling pre- 
sentation of the condition of things in 
Ireland under tory corecion; and after 
dwelling on the “savage, vindictive and 
ferocious sentence” imposed on Mr. Har- 
rington, and the outrageous treatment of 
other members of parliament, he went on 
to show the inevitable effect of the con- 
flict that is going on between brute author- 
ity and the sense of right and justice. 
Here is a significant picture: 

To show how little Irish public opinion is 
cowed, Tshould like to read you what hap- 
pened uv fortnight ago to a member of parlia- 
ment, Whois also mayor of Clonmel, in ‘Tip- 
perary, The mayor of Clonmel was sum- 
moned for an offense under the coercion uct. 
He went to the town hall, be put on his robes, 
and the aldermen and councillors put on 
their robes. Preceded by the sword bearer 
and mace bearer they marched to the court. 
The mayor took his seat on the bench; he 
udjudged, in his robes, and with the sword 
and inace bearers in frout of bim, certain 
cases of larceny and drunkenness, and so 
forth. He did the day’s work. Then comes 
the transformation scene, Themavor, in his 
robes, and preceded by the sword and mace 
bearers, steps down fromthe bench, and seats 
himself, amid loud cheering, in the duck. 

When scenes of this kind can happen, 
when the whole popular sentunent aud all 
the officials elected by popular vote are on 
one side, and all the forces of the British 
government on the other, is this govern- 
ment? (Cries of “No") Are you brinving 
the day and bour nearer when you will have 
Jreland pacitied and contented with ber situ- 
atiouiu the realm! (“Now?) DP was wondering 
the other day how PT eould bring home tou vou 
What the state of things ta lrelund is like. 
And I thought—well, I will look at the news- 
papers and see what the Ja-t day’s work in 


} dreland has been. It wag Jast Tuesday, gud 


this isu little chronicle from the Times itself, 
of January 15. These are the incidents re- 
corded in one day, 

First, a motion in the Exchequer court be 
test the legulity of the conviction of 4 Inem- 
ber of purliament; second, un application in 
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another court to commit a tember of akin: 
tent for contempt of conrt for giving cer- 
tain adviee to tenants: third, the committal of 
Wo uewspaper reporter to prison because he 
refused to pive evidenee in the same case; 
Fourth, ao violent and defiant speeeh by a 
member of parliament: fifth, the trial of a 
constable for murder in a contliet with the 
police; sixth, the arrest of a oman who was 
sentenced to six Weeks’ imprisonment by a 
coercion court for conspiring not to pay what 
they call a “blood taxy seventh, forty-two 
prisovers, Whose offense hud been counected 
with evictions, marched from Derry jail sta- 
tion amid the loud cheering of the crowd, 
cighth—L iam not sure thisis net one of the 
most important of all—two men had agreed to 
purchase an evicted farm. One cf them bad 
deposited v portion of the purchase money, 
and yet so great was the influence of opinion, 
so striking, as Weare told by the Times cor- 
respondent, was the terrorism, that he thought 
it best to sucrifice his deposit. Theninth item 
op that day was an alfair at Waterford, 
where seventeen) young men who had be- 
longed to a band and who had gone in 
some sort of procession to attend a demon- 
stration in favor of what they called the Tul- 
Jamore martyrs, Were brought up for rioting 
and assaulting the police. Fifteen of these 
men—I don’t say whether rightly or wrongly 
—-were committed for terms of imprisonment. 
What, in public opinion, sanctioned those 
terms of imprisonment? They were obliged 
to have a hundred police to take them to the 
station, and they were followed all through 
by a dense and enthusiastic crowd of specta- 
tors and admirers. Now, gentlemen, those 
nine items for one day may seem to you to be 
not very important, bub mark in every one of 
these instances there was a contlict between 
public opinion and the administrators of the 
law whieh illustrated the alienation of public 
opinion in Ireland, 


When such facts as these are presented 
to such crowds of Nnglishmen as attended 
the Sheffield meeting, 
notimuch longer last. 


Trish coercion can- 


As fo Te meaning of the seen London 
county election, the Democrat makes this 
statement: 


Less than eighteen months ago the “United - 


committee for the taxation of round rents 
and values” was organized by the Hngtish 
land restoration league and tte Municipal 
reform league. No less than thirty-eight 
members of this “United committee —in- 
cluding the president, one of the honorary 
treasurers, ana four Members of the execu- 
tive—have found seats on the London county 
couveil, Bat the committee has been uo less 
successful in impressing its views upon other 
candidates. Proposats for “the division of 
rates between owner and occupier,” or for 
“the tuxation of ground rents and vatues,” 
uppeared in the great mia jormty of election 
addresses. It would not) have been possible 
to elect from the candidates who went to the 
polla council which should) vot contain a ma- 
jority pledged to one or other of these re- 
forms, Miuuy conservative candidates took 
uptheir parable against the ground landlords. 
The Pall Mall Gazette sent oa kind of cate- 
chism to all the candidates. Of [ot answers 
received, only Y were arainst the taxation of 
eround rents. An exumination of the elec- 
tion wddresses of the successful cundidates, 
and of their definite promises, has shown that 
atleast 66 of thein are pledged to it; prob- 
ably some of the others will vote for it—at 
any rate, there is a substantial majority io 
favor of it. The only question mow is, how 
long will the goverament be able to hold out 
against the demand of the council for power 
tu rate the pround landlords! 


Every once in awhile the name of a 
man who has been active in the cause 
disappears from the columns of ‘THE 
STANDARD, and to others it may seem as 
if from some cause or other he had be- 
The true explanation 
is wenerally quite different, Here, for 


come laikewiurn, 


instance, is one of two letters of the same 
kind received this week: 
Lhave been notified by my employers that 


Proust either withdraw frot cdl active cone. 


peetion Wilh the single tax movement or from 
my present situation. dno the rismg spit 
that demands justice and righteousness they 
see a eliost, wud “eeeat isthe goddess Diana” 
So fora while you may not hear anything of 
ny name, unless it be &Nicodemus.” 'Phis 
pubs te loud ououny heart wud disarranges my 
plaus, for we were pethug our orginiention 
into good shape here. But who knows! Tt may 
be for the best! My money and wy peu are 
still free, though any nuwe may be a blank, 
Tam told that sume of the directors of the 
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company are inuch alarmed. at the progress 
our opinions are gaining, Phoany allusion Lo 
this is made in Tie STANDARD, fet tit be of the 
most general kind, without uname or lovality. 
~Sdll the werld moves, . The committee, 
when L reported this, seemed: in no way dis- 
couraged, but simply stated that the move- 
ment had now gained such headway Chiat its 
progress depended no louger ov the existeuce 
of one man. 
Thank God, 


thats true. 


There is one gross outrage perpetrated 
upon the owners, crews and passengers of 
the ocean steamers coming to the port of 
New York that ought to be percmptoriy 
That 
Jong tolerated is striking evidence of the 


stopped. it should) have been so 


snbimission of our people to arbitrary re- 


culations of Jacks -in-olfice. A great ocean 


steamer carrying a valuable cargo, and 


one, and sometimes two thousand people, 
Southampton, LHavre, 
port for New 


leaves Liverpool, 
or some other European 
York. 
her across the oceamin the shortest pos- 
sible time. the first turn of her 
screw the one subject of engrossing in- 


Every exertion is made to drive 


From 


terest to nll on board is when she will 


land her Every hour is 


speculated upon—every minute is count- 


pASseN ers, 


ed. Faster when the sew oa. smooth, 


slower when it is 


and on, and-on, the giant racer plows: 


rough; buat on,- 


her way, four bundred 


miles a day, 
even against wliving gale. Atlengtha 
pilot. is taken, Fire fsland is sighted, nd 
the telegraph flashes to the 
those on board that the great steamer’ 

voyage is nearly over, Then the fete 
at Rockaway vise, and the Navesink 
Highlands, and then Sandy Took. The 
monotony of the voynye is over, and sup- 


friends 


pressed excitement mounts to fever heat 
through 
one general and ijutense longing to be on 
shore—to leave behind the seasickness, 
the pent quarters, 
forts of the voyage, to greet 
husband, child, parents or friends. 

The bar remains. If the tide be below 
a certain point the ship may have to stop 
herrushing way, and wait a few hours 
till the water rises high enough to enable 
her to pass over, But to shorven this 
time, to prevent this oveasional delay, 


“bins and steerage. There is 


the manifold discom- 


again wife, 


immense sums are being expended in 
dredging the channel—and well expended, 
To shorten the passage across the At- 
lantic by 
human ingenuity is on the strain, and if 


the bar occasionally causes the 


hours, and even by minutes, 


delay 
channel must be dug out, 

But when bars are cut through, and 
steamers are built each larver and more 
powerful than the other, and night: and 
day human attention and human muscle 
wre strained to pare down the Atlantic 
record by minutes, What shall be said of the 
arrogant officialism on the one side and 
the slavish subniission on the other that 
permits a single state office holder, for no 
reason but his own whim, to interrupt 
the voyage, and hold back the steamer 
and her passengers longer than gale or 
bar? 

Yetso itis, When the bar i 
the steamer is within an hout’s run of 
her dock, But if she happens to reach 
quarantine one-half second after the sun 
sets, there she must stay tntil next morn. 
ing—ten, twelve or fourteen hours, it 
may be, The intense desire of oue or two 
thousand people on board the ship and of 
as many onshore must be baulked, out 
of regard to the convenience of one as. 
sistant quarantine plysician, who, want- 
ing his evenings all to himself, dees nat 
care to do business between sundown and 
sunrise, So, thousands of people must 

wait that this understrapper of a fune- 
tionary may take bis ease, 

There is no other earthly reason for 
this delay, On these European steamers, 
when the quarantine physician does come, 
his duties are merely perfunctory, He 


is cleared, 


simply chats a minute with the ship's 
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do ie egies over die papers, anil laine | feel te Stake: in 


again, Efe used to wait until 
a basket of champagne was lowered into 
his boat while he was not looking. But 
he dont wait for that now. There has 
been so much reform, 


to his boat 


When Queen 
‘allway, other tratlic 
for the 
royal train 


There ought to be more. 
Victoria travels by 
on the Lae is 
until the 
Travelling Animrieaus who happen thus 


time suspended 


to be incommoded curse and swear, and 
about the absurdity 
institutions, which 
people to wait 
But what is 
annoyanee, ex- 


talk 0 bravely 
of  monarcnical 
compel a thousand 
till one passed, 
. the 
pense and delay which a single port phy- 
sician is. permitted to intlict upon thou- 
sands of people every month in the harbor 


af New York? Nothing 


has 
this compared to 


like it is known 


elsewhere in the civilized globe. 


Will not the Herald, the Times, the 
World or some other of the powerful 
New York journals take up this matter 
and compel the ending of this outrageous 


abuse? JIENRY GEORGE, 





PROTECTION THE FOE OF SHIPPING, 

A correspondent asks “for an explana- 
lion of bow protection has driven our 
American ships off the sea,” adding that 
he is a Jittle confused on this point, and 
knows that there are many who would 
like to have vw clear statement of the case. 


Our shipping was supposed by the first 
framers of our protective system to be 
the most thoroughly protected of any 
American industry. Ever since the meet- 
ing of the first federal congress naviga- 
tion laws of the strictest and severest 
kind have been enforced. Under these 
laws no ship, built iu whole or in part in 
foreign countries, can be admitted to an 
American register or entitled to carry the 
American tlag. Noship which does not 
belongs exclusively to American citizens, 
or Which is not commanded by an Amer- 

‘aptain and manned with a large 
majority of American seamen, is sup- 
posed, under the law, to be allowed to sail 
between any two ports on the American 
coast, American built, American owned 
und American manned ships have thus, 
by the most stringent statute which the 
wit of man has been able to devise, se- 
cured an absolutely exclusive right to the 
cousting trade of the United States. They 
have not merely protection, but absolute 
prohibition, in their favor, 

But, while congress would no doubt 
often have been willing to grant a simi- 
lar prohibitory protection in favor of 
American ships engaved in foreign trade, 
it was impossible to do this, for the sim- 
ple reason that, if we were to prohibit all 
foreign vessels from entering our ports, 


other nations would immediately pro- 
hibit our vessels from entering their 


ports, and we should be shut up within a 
worse than Chinese wall. Many protec- 
tionists declare their anxiety to build a 
Chinese wall around us; but, when it 
comes to the point of taking that actual 
responsibility, they all shrink from. it; 
and perhaps not a single congressman 
would take the responsibility of voting 
for such a measure, if he knew that his 
vote would carry it into law. 
Nevertheless, American shipping has 
an enormous favor shown toit in the law, 
as it now stands, which gives to an 
American ship the right not only to sail 
freely between domestic and foreign 
ports, as foreign vessels can, but also to 
sail freely between different domestic 
ports, as foreign vessels cannot, And, as 
England has repealed all her navigation 
laws, and thrown open to foreign ship- 
ping her causting trade, and all the trade 
between her colonies and herself, as well 
as her foreign trade, the result is, that an 
American vessel can take up foreign 
trade when itis profitable, and, when it 
it is not profitable, can turn to the do- 
mestic trade of her own immense coasts, 
or even interfere with the British coast- 
ing trade, or sail between Great Britain 
and any of her colonies; while, on the 
other hand, British ships are never al- 


has passed by. 


the Gaited Slates 
coasting trade. Thus American ships 
have all the privileges of British ships 
and a great many more of immense 
value, 


Notwithstanding all these advantages, 
American shipping is steadily falling off, 
while British shipping is increasing: with 
wonderful rapidity; and this process has 
grone on, without interruption, for nearly 
or quite thirty years. What is the cause? 

It is not the effect of our late civil war, 
for that war ceased a quarterofa eentury 
ago; and all its effects upon American 
shipping have long ago been lost. Tudeed, 
the decline of American shipping began, 
aus protectionists are eager to point out, 
before the war; the real turuing point 
being about 1857, four years before the 


war broke out, although the decline was | 


much more rapid afterward. All talk 
about the Alabama and the other con- 
federate cruisers, as having destroyed our 
commerce and shipping, is simple rub- 
bish. Our shipping began to decline be- 
fore the Alabama was thought of; and it 
continued to decline with greater rapidity 
long after every confederate cruiser had 
been utterly destroyed, 


The real reason is easily found. Up 
to 1855 nearly every ship afloat was a 
wooden ship. A few iron ships had been 
built; but it was not until about 1855 that 
they became an assured success, In 185-4, 
Great Britain repealed the last shred of 
her navigation laws; and at the same 
time, having thrown open her commerce 
to unrestricted competition, her ship 
builders felt the necessity of using iron 
instead of wood, and steam instead of 
sails. From that date the wooden sailing 
vessels of Great Britain constantly de- 
clined in numbers and were rarely re- 
placed, while iron ships, and especially 
iron steamships, were built in ever increas- 
ing numbers, It was almost immediately 
evident that forthe greater part of the 
world’s trade, wooden ships could never 
compet? successfully with iron ones, and 
still less could sailing vessels compete with 
steam, One iron steamship could make 
five voyages while a wooden sailing vessel 
made one; and, therefore, it was prac- 
tically worth five wooden sailing vessels. 
Indeed, it was worth more, because it 
required a smaller force of able seamen 
for its manayement. When this question 
was once settled, it was obvious that the 
country which had the cheapest supply of 
iron and machinery would have the best 
advantages for building ships. Before 
that time, America was possessed of the 
largest and best supply of ship building 
timber of any county in the wortd, while 
England had practically none at all, and 
had to rely exclusively upon imported 
timber for her ships. When this great 
change in ship building occurred, Great 
Britain was possessed of the largest and 
cheapest supply of iron of any country in 
the world, and admitted free of duty 
every kind of material which could pos- 
sibly be used in the construction of a ship. 
America had not, for many years, made 
sullicient iron at home for its own supply; 
and it never has done so from that day to 
this. Down to 1857, if imposed a tax of 
thirty per cent, ad valorem, on all foreign 
iron, From 1857 to 186! it imposed 
similar tax of twenty-four per cent. Ever 
since 186t it has imposed taxes of various 
amounts, according to the purposes for 
which different classes of iron were used, 
‘anving practically between sixty and 
one hundred per cent. The supply of 
home made iron being large and increas- 
ing, the whole of this tax has not been 
added to the price of the domestic article, 
But, in round numbers, it may be safely 
said that from 1857 to 1861 the materials 
of an iron ship cost one-fifth more in this 
country than in Great Britain, and that 
atthe present time they cost fully one- 
third more. Therefore, if the niaterials 
necessary for the construction of an iron 
steamship would cost $500,000 in Cireat 
Britain, they would cost about $630,000 
here, 


cr erent a ee eter ce te 


After iron steamships had been. in use 
for about twenty years such improve 


ments were mace in the manufacture of 


sleet ine it ‘be NUINE Cie iper ti init 
ships of steel than of iron; while they 
were very much lighter, would carry very 
much more cargo, were much safer, and 
much more speedy than ir@n ships. Ae- 
cordingly, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
steel vessels have been rapidly replacing 
iron vessels, Bult the tarifl taxes on steel 
are heavier even than on iron; and our 
home manufacturers are able to keep up 
the prices more successfully than they 
can inthe case of iron, A: steel vessel, 
therefore, inevitably costs even more in 
proportion in America Chan an iron ves- 
sel. as compared with the cost in Great 
Britain. Now, in the cost of constructing 
Lhese vessels, what is called the price of 
labor, that is, paid to workmen 
actually engaged in the construction of 
ships, is an immaterial item. American 


wiees 


shipwrights no doubt receive iarger daily 


wages than British shipwrights, but they 
work longer hours, and do much more 
effective work in each hour, The conse- 
quenee is, that the actual 
building an American ship is less thanin 
building a British ship. But the cost of 
American materials is so much 
that the American ship builder is com- 
pletely handicapped. 

Under these: circumstances, what. re- 
sult could possibly follow other than 
actually has followed? Tt being inipos- 
sible to exclude Toreign ships Cromosone 
competition with American ships in for- 
eien trade, the advantage which is given 
to American ship owners, by their lib. 
erty to change their ships at will from 
the foreign trade to the coust trade, bias 
proved entirely insufficient to compen- 
sate for the disadvantages which they ire 
under in the foreign trade. British ships 
are built at one-third 
American ships, in 


less. cost 


in America, and ean of course afford to 
take freight and passengers at rates 
with which no American ship can suc- 
cessfully compete. Probably none ef the 
large steamers now engaged in foreign 
trade cost Jess than $500,000 in) Creat 
Britain, and the principal ones cost. fully 
$1,000,000 each. Similar vessels, built in 
America, would cost, by reason of the 
dilference in pitce of materials, certainly 
not less than $650,000 and $1,800,000 re- 
spectively. In ‘the case of alarge vessel, 


labor cost of: 


than: 
consequence of the 
heavy tax upon ship building miateriais - 


greater. 


if we allow six per cent per annum for | 


interest on the investment and four per 
cent for repairs and depreciation, which 
is none too much, the British ship could 
afford to underbid the American ship in 
rates of frei¢ht, ete, to the amount of 
$30,000 perannum and still make as much 
money, Allowing ten round voyages for 
the year, the British ship could underbid 
the American ship by over $3,000 in each 
voyage and still make a large profit for 
its owners, While the American ship own- 
ers Would be ruined. Competition under 
such circumstances is hopeless; and it 
now no longer exists. The protective 
tariff has strangled American shipping. 


Wine cee me a etn 


The protectionists make several state- 
mentsin reply to these plain facts, the 
ae of which are: 

. That shipping materials are allowed 


to i: imported free of duty; ang there. _ 


fore the tariff has not Gaile the ad cline 
of American shipping, 

2. That the whole difference between 
the cost of foreign and domestic ships 
arises from difference in the price of labor, 

& That, even if American ship owners 
were allowed to purchase foreign built 
ships free of duty, the cost of American 
labor to run the ships is so much greater 
than the cost of labor on foreign ships, 
that American vessels could not be suc- 
cessfully run in competition, 

4. That the real reason why we have 
not built ships is that we have more protit- 
able investmeats in railroads and in gen- 
eral commerce, 

All of these pretenses admit of short 
and conclusive answers, 


ttle see ae eee ee 


» The pretense that shipping mater ials 
re “admitted free of duty is one of those 
thoroughly dishonest and evasive state. 
ments which are, of course, a necessity 
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in every protectionist argument, Only 
those articles ave admitted free of duty 
Which are used in building wooden ves- 
sels, and only a limited number of even 
these articles. Not a pound of the iron 
or steel plates, which constitute nine- 
tenths of the material used in the con- 
struction of iron or steel hulls, is ad- 
mitted free of duty under any circtm- 
stanees; und, of course, not a pound of 
the machinery which is indispensable to 
the construction of an ocean steamship, 
Not even the material necessary for the 
construction of this machinery is admitted 
free of duty. So far, therefore, as iron 
und steel vessels are concerned, their 
builders have no relief whatever from the 
extortions of the tariff. And, as wooden 
ships stand no chance in competition with 
iron and steel, except in a certain limited 
range of trade, it is obvious that these 
silly exemptions alford no relief to Ameri- 


can ship building. But, even as to. 
wooden ships, these exemptious are 
purposely framed so that they shall 
necomplish nothing; for no ves- 
sel, in the construction of | which 
an ounce of untaxed material — is 


used, is permitted to engage in the coast- 
ing trade of the United States for more 
than two months in any year. Any ship 
builder, therefore, whe imports so much 
as a single bolt free of duty, is obliged to 
recister the vessel so constructed in) such 
manner that everybody knows that it is 
confined to foreign trade. But American 
ship owners want ships which they can 
use indiscriminately for domestic or for- 
cign trade, according as one or the other 
is, for the time, most profitable. The 
owner of a ship in which any free foreign 
material has been used has to count the 
days during which it is engaged in the 
coasting trade; and if, by stress of weath- 
er, it is detained for even one day beyond 
the two months allowed by law, he has to 
pay the full rate of duty upon all foreign 
materials used in its construction. As 
this payment would make the vessel cost 
‘tather move than it would have cost if 
purely domestic materials had been used 
from the beginning, the owner is never 
certain that his ship will not eventually 
cost more than one of purely domestic 
origin. Very few people want any such 
ship; and accordingly, the importations of 
ship building materials free of duty are 
always ridiculously small. 


2, The pretense that the difference in 
labor cost accounts for the difference be- 
tween the cost of American and British 
vessels is both evasive and untruthful. 
It is evasive, because what is really meant 
is that the iron and steel cost more in 
this country by reason. of the difference 
in rates of wages; while if this were can- 
didly stated, the natural and conclusive 
answer would be that, since experience 
has proved that we do not and cannot 
construct ocean steamships for foreign 
trade under the present system, American 
manufacturers and laborers would lose 
nothing by allowing our ship builders to 
import all their materials free of duty, be- 
cause the former never can sell. those ma- 
terials to the latter. It is untruthful, 
because it is now well settled by evidence 
and admitted by every half way honest 
and intelligent protectionist, that the 
labor of American workmen is so much 
more efficient as to more than counter- 
balance the difference in the rate of daily 
wages, This is especially well known to 
be the case with respect to labor em- 
ployed in ship building and ship repair- 
ing. American labor is cheaper than any 
European labor whatever, 

2, The pretense that American ships 
could not be run in competition with for- 
vign ships, simply because the wages piia 
to American seamen are higher than 
those paid to foreign seamen is particu- 
larly absurd, for three reasons: (1) That 
when real American labor is employed it 
is always so much more efficient than 
foreign labor as to be actually cheaper, 
polthwithstanding any difference in the 
daily or monthly vate of wages; (2) that, 
in consequence of this well known fact, 
American shipping was rapidly gaining 
upon all foreign shipping, prior to 1859, 
when the difference between rates of 





wages was fully as great as it is now; and 
(8) that there are practically no American 
seamen, more than two-thirds of all those 
who now swear that they are Americans 
being notoriously foreigners. In short, 
the reason why American ships pay 
higher rates of wages than foreign ships 
is that American captains now insist and 
always did insist upon having more work 
done by fewer men than foreign captains 
expect. 


4. The railroad argument, as we may 
call it—that is, the pretense that our na- 
tion has abandoned ship building and 
foreign commerce, because railroad build- 
ine and internal commerce are more 
profitable, is transparently untruthful. 
Before the change of ship building from 
wood to iron, and while we bad a low 
tariff, under which all the materials used 
in constructing wooden ships were either 
‘auised more cheaply at home than abroad, 
or were admitted free of duty, railroad 
building and ship building progressed 
With about equal rapidity, side by side. 
Never in the previous history of the 
country had either railroads ov shipping 
increased so fast as under the low tariff 
of 1846; and it was not until long after 
the high tariff of 1861 had been adopted, 
that our railroads recovered from the 
blow inflicted by it, and began to increase 
atanything like the rate at which they 
had been growing between [846 and 860, 
Yet, during the same period in which 
‘ailroad building fell off, ship building 
fell olf also, 


I do not just now remember any 
more protectionist pretenses on this sub- 
ject; but, whatever they may be, they 
are sure to be all equally false with those 
which have been here refuted. The one 
sufficient and conclusive reason why 
American shipping has declined, and 
especially why American ships have been 
driven out of foreign trade, is that the 
protective tariff has made it impossible to 
build them in this country on an equality 
with Great Britain. If there had been 
no tarilf at all, the expert ship builders of 
Maine, Massachusetts and New York 
would have readily turned their skill into 
the construction of iron and steel ships in 
place of wooden ships, because they 
would have been able to purchase all 
their materials as cheaply as their British 
competitors could, with only the small 
addition of freight from foreign ports. 
This addition would have been so trifling 
as to have been completely swallowed up 


in the greater cheapness of superior 
American labor, Our ship) builders, in 


1850, were the best in the world. If we 
could then have had free materials, our 
ship yards would have been transformed, 
even more rapidly than those of England, 
from the construction of wooden vessels 
to the construction of iron and steel ves- 
sels; and America would to this day have 
retained and increased its supremacy on 
the seas, THOMAS G. SILEARMAN, 





Wide Awake in Denver. 


DENVER, Col., Feb, 8 —Economic educa- 
tional work is pregressing in Denver very 
satisfactorily. Our city now has a social 
science club, a free land c'ub, which repudi- 
ates the “single tax theory” and supports the 
“occupancy and use theory,” and a full 
fledged single tax ussociation. 

The single tax association will commence 
active operations next Thursday, February 
14, when Vice President Mills will deliver an 
address und answer questions put to him by 
the audience. 

Senator Newell has introduced a bill before 
the state senate proposing the adoption of the 
Australian systetmn of voting. The association 
will support the bill by circulating petitions. 
All single tax men in Denver should commu- 
nicate with me at once. Ff. H. Monroe, 

Sec. Denver Single Tax Ass'n, 245! Marion 
street. 


Brooklyn Single Tax Club, 


“Waces and the law of wages” was the 
subject of discussion on the evening of Feb, 
18 at the rooms of the Central single tax club, 
Mr. White made a brief explanation of the 
gristof the chapter of “Progress and Pover- 
ty”? under examination, illustrating the inev- 
itable effeet of the extension of production to 
locations of lower potentiality, by a simple 
diagram. An hour’s debate was then opencd 
up, Messrs, Thompson, Aitken, MacClean, 
Baker, Young, Maclaugan and Jelfecott taking 
active part. The rules were then suspended 
to allow of the selection of Hugh O, Pente- 
cost as a delegute to represent the club at 
the tariff reform convention at Chicago, 





During «© recess voluntary contributions te- 
wards a sum suffidient to defray Mr. Pente- 


cosUs expenses on the trip were received by 


the corresponding secretary. This eltth has 
now a large and active membership. The 


subject for the next meeting will be “The cor. | 


relation of the laws of wages, interest and 
rent.” 


Electoral Reform for Catifornin. 

Los ANGELES, Cal—We are getting miuy 
signatures to the petition to congress. We 
are also circulating a petition to the legisla- 
ture for the ballot: reform bill drawn up by 
the federated trades of Sau Francisco and in- 
troduced by Senator Geo. G. Goucher of 
Fresno, one of the ablest men in the state, 
and who, I think, will push it) through te 
adoptiong Everyone here is clamoring for 
ballot reform, At the close of the presiden- 
tint campaign Lieutenant Governor White re- 
marked that he proposed, if possible, that we 
should be saved from ever witnessing another 
“boodle” campaign. Altogether, things look 
bright out here for “our kind of people.” 

WAL. Conn. 


The Active St. Loui sLengue. 

St. Louis, Feb. 13.—The single tax league 
met this evening at its new headquarters, 
1100) Washington avenue, with ubout fifty 
persons in attendance. Hamlin Russell was 
elected president; Stephen M. Ryan, vice 
president; Benjamin E. Bloom, recording sec- 
retary; GG. S. Bonnell, financial secretary, 
wand £. Fh, Meyer, treasurer. H. Martin Will- 
iuims was chosen representative to the Ameri- 
“un tari’! reform convention, which wilh be 
held in Chicago on February 19, 20 and 2t. 

The headquarters will be open day and 
evening to the members and their friends. 
Next regular meeting on Wednesday evening, 
February 20, to which all inquirers are in- 
Vited. B. E. Broom, 

Recording Secretary. 
Reform Tax in Nee 


Electoral and Single 


oraska. 

FALLS City, Neb.—The prospeets are en- 
couraging that the Nebraska legislature will 
adopt the Austrahan system of voting this 
session. The Jo rnalof this city isa strong 
supporter of the reform, and Piercy Pepoor, 
one of the leading journalists in the state, re- 
cently contributed a very able article on the 
subject to the Omaha Bee. The sitgle tax 
idea isudvaneing, too. Charles Abernathy, 
a printer, has been explaining fhe doctrine in 
some excellent articles in the Omaha Herald. 

Np. Dyke, 


A Club in the Sixteenth Assembly District. 


New YorkK—A spread the light club has 
been formed in the Sixteenth district) with 
headquarters at 3850 First aveuue. The ob- 
jeets of the club are the removal of all taxes 
from labor and its products and the placing 
ofatax on land vajues irrespective of im- 
provements. The club is not a political 
organization, andall persons living in the dis- 
trict believing in our principles will be wel- 
come on our meeting nights, the second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month. 

P. O'BRIEN, Secretary. 


In New Zealand, 


At a recent meetime of the anti-poverty 
society of Auckland, New Zealand, the pre- 
siding officer was Sir George Grey, the well 
known liberal leader. 

Mr. Batty, the president of the society, ex- 
plained the objects of the society, which, he 
said, were the same as those shadowed forth 
in the writings of Herbert Spencer in the Old 
World and Henry George in the New, and he 
mivht also add, he said, by Sir George Grey 
in the Southern Britain. 

Rev. EK. H. Gulliver, M.A.. delivered the 
address of the evening, in whieh he showed 
how land monopoly was the chief! cause of 
the poverty und wretchediess that now exist. 


Pushing “The Standard.” 


SHENANDOAH,.—Only one newsdealer in this 
town keeps THE STANDARD, aud he makes ue 
effort to sell it, yet he bas been selling eight 
copies. We have put fifteen copies in the 
hands of a boy, and he is selling all of them. 
M. M. 


A Fit Prelude ta the Harrison tinuecarne 
tion, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Evening Gazette, Feb. 12, 

At 12 olelock to-day notices were posted in 
every blast furnace throughout the Mahening 
valley, notifying the employes of the redte- 
tion of 10 per cent in wages, to take effect 
Friday, Mareh 1, 

Last November by reason of an advance of 
10 per cent to the furnace employes in’ the 
Shenango valley, similar action was taken by 
the furnace operators through the Mahoning, 
The reduction decided upon will place the 
wages Gn the saine basis that they were prior 
to the advance last November, 

How Huard Work is Encouraged, 
Columbus, Ga, Enquirer, 

James Dickey owns a farm in) Faunin 
county. For years the Dickey family has 
cultivated it, getuune What could be raised on 
its rocky soil, Mr. Dickey haus worked it trom 
his boyhood. Tle won't work it any longer, 
fora few mouths since a Chicaga firm that ts 
juoking for murble in Georgia struck this 
furin, and after prodding intuitsereyices und 
ruilles, told Mr, Dickey they would like to 
Jease it for 100 years ona royalty for every 
square foot cf marble quarricd, which they 
guarantee shall reach $1,000 a lnonth and oot 
exceed 8,0Wa month Mr. Dickey Ubiaks this 
good enough and hus leused his farm, 


| 
| 
| 
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A SINGLE TAX BILL PASSED, 

Sonth Sustratlin Said to Have Adapted che 
System for Purposes of Local Taxation, 
A correspondent who signs himself 

South Australian has written two articles 

for the Londen Democrat on “Land Re- 

fornrin South Australian’ The second of 
these articles, whieh appears in the cur. 
rent, February, aumber of the Democrat, 
vecords to South Australian the honor of 
having adopted the first single tax law 
ever passed iniany country, It will be re- 
membered that to this same colony be- 
longs the distinetidn of having been first to 
put forward the Australian system. of 

Voting, although if was one year behind 

Victoria in passing the ballot act. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

News has reached me from Adelaide of an 
additional and by no means insignificant 
Vietory of our cause. A bill has been passed 
enacting that the assessments for all loeal 
taxation shall be made on vunimproved land 
Values only, or, in other words, so far as 
municipal and distriet council rates are con- . 
cerned our work is accomplished. The block 
having a palace or a factory on it will pay no 
More in-rates, ete., than the vacant block. 

Strentous efforts have been made by a cer- 
tain party to oppose this measure, but in vain. 
An amendment was proposed in committee to 
make optional with the logal governing body 
Whether laud only should) be taxed or land 
aud improvements, but it was opposed by the 
treasurer—all honor to him—aund rejeeted. 
Let it be well understood that it is mow the 
law inand for the whole province of South 
Austridia that no municipality, corporation, 
or district council has a right to tax property 
Inany shupe or form, but has to levy all rates 
fur roads, gas, water, drainave, ete, ete, on 
uninipreved Lund values, 

Itis possible that my English readers may 
nol appreciate the full importance of this 
measure as faras the colony is concerned, 
Of course it will shift taxation~as far as it 
coes—froam industry to land owners, but this 
isnotall It willhave another effeet which 
is bound to react far more strongly than the 
mere readjustment of the incidence of tax- 
ation. Tn new countries there are vast tracts 
of land held by speculators in the expeeta- 
tion of realizing high prices. 

This is especially the ease in South Austra- 
lia, Where nearly all the best lind is so held. 
ln the county of Adelaide, for iustanee, there 
is dand assessed at L100 per acre which has 
never yet been touched by spade or plow. In 
this county, being the principal and dearest 
in the provinee, only one-fifth is under culti- 
vation, the farmers being compelled to retire 
inty the backwoods, to poorer soil, away from 
the center of population. A comparison of 
this county with one of about equal size, but 
much poorer in quality and situation, will, L 
feel sure, be of interest to most readers, and 
Will probably startle many: 


Are Alien. Present 

Total Ciuil- ited Unimpr'd 

County. Are, 9 vated tor Value, 
Acres, Acres, x xX 

Adelatde.,.... vee SHO ENT 1201, 608 AGH, G80) 22,544,951 

FOreussott. cess 2 OSD, 006 218,246 TOS ,G87 1,166,142 


These figures speak volumes, In the county 
of Adelaide most of theanoney borrowed has 
been spent. Railways, roads, harbors, public 
huildines, ete, are there in profusion, with 
the result shownabove. Theland has already 
acquired a fabulous price, the unearned in- 
crement amounting to over twenty-two mill- 
ion pounds, and the cultivator debarred from 
itsuse, The other county realized consider- 
ably more, has nearly twice the area duder 
crop, With an unearned increment of less 
than half aanitlion, As the local rates will 
now be levied on dand values only, the selling 
price is lowered accordingly, with no pros- 
pect of poling up again, Land kept idle till 
now ennnot be kept aut of use much longer, 
for with the taux ib can no longer be said “it 
doesit eat? Butas soonas land is thrownu 
on the market, ib must be at a discount; for 
our present population could not cultivate 
more than one-third of the area alienated. 


“Therefore it is uot the tax only which is thus 


shifted from industry to land values, but the 
rents of the land itself must be considerably 
lowered; in other words, the land monopolists 
have to relax their iron erasp. 

Let us draw another lesson from tie above 
ficures, ASL have already pointed out, the 
present tax of yd. in the pound is paidon the 
unimproved value; while the land national- 
ization soviety advocites that the purchase 
mouey should be exempt, and the unearned 
increment only taxed. If this were doue, 
Ferrzusson would, if the halfpenny tax were 
doubled, not have to pay as much as at pres- 
ent, While the tux of Adelaide would be nearly 
double whit it now piys. 

With such facts and figures it will be seen 
howinuch easier our task is mm South Australia 
than it is here. J know of no other country 
where the conditions for this greatest of all 
reforms are so favorable as in this colony, 
and if the agitation is kept up--and about 
this f have no doubt--land reformers ia other 
parts Will soon have a country to point bo 
Where the theoriesuf thedreumers have been - 
put tow practical test, : 

Wints Bhe Standard, 

Prana, Lbe-Lhave read every number of 
Vhe STanpany, and when f geb so poor 
cat raise the cash ta pay for it, Ll will beg 
it, and if | can’t do that, U think d might steal 
iv if Lhad a goad chance, — J, W, A, 
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THE SINGLE TAX PETITION. 





A Flood of Peter 8 Mentity ing tothe Interent 
ft is Exciting Throughout the Canuntry. 
The work of the committee has made 

satisfactory progress during the 

ending to-day, though the number of 
simnatures received is not so great as last 
week, This falling off was anticipated, as 
the work has thus far been carried on 
only by these to whom blanks were ori- 
ginally sent. “A large increase is) ex- 
pected after next week, as by that time 
all the signers exeept ai few hundred 
whose addresses are undecipherable will 


have been supplied with a dozen blanks. 


each, These blanks are issued in) sheets 
and those receiving them are requested to 
tear the blanks apart on the perforated 
lines, 

The enrollment is now complete, and a 
large foree is busily engaged in writing 
wrappers. Over ten thousand of the 
bundles will go out this week and the re- 
mainder next week, The total number of 
signatures now enrolled is as follows: 


Reported last week .. é. «© 88,762 


Received during week ending Feb, 1, | 1,508 
TOLGE AS oo eohke Al Gh er a) 4a ee Re 
The contributions during the week have 

been as follows: 

R. H. Thompson, Portland, Ore. . $5 00 

Richard Spencer, Burlineton, Towa. 10 00 

Edwin Weleh, Omaha, Nebo. . 1 00 

8. B. Rigren, Portland, Ore. (add. ) 500 

W.S. Kahnweiler, New York city. 25 00 

Benj. Urner, New York city. .. 2 00 

August Lewis, N. V. city (add). 800 UO 

Sol. T. Clark, ‘Little Roek, Ark. . 2-00 

James Ryn, Gswero, N.Y. (add.) 1 ou 

“S, J.,” New York city. . ; 100 

Thos. G. Shearman, N.Y. city ‘Gidd. ) 300 00 

M. Battle, New York ro ; 1 00 

Herman Huehn, N.Y. city (add. dy. 500 

C. H. Russell, Riverside, Calo. . 1 v0 

Louis F. Post, New York micas 10 OU 

Fred. C. Leubusecher, N.Y. city. 7 00 

W.1. Cheney, Hartford, Comm. 100 

EK. J. F.. Boston, Mass... 0.0.0. 1 00 

James BE. (Hara, Lyon, Mass... 1 00 

SH. Edgar, Louisville, Ky. 2. 10 00 

Thomas Hunt, Kennedy, Ohio... 1 00 

Robert W hite, BulYalo, N.Y... 1 00 

A. L. Ford, Jackson, Mich... 1 a0 

Through Isaue McCloskey, Santa 
Monica, Cal. . ; 3 00 

“Two Fricuds,” Gouldsville, Vu. 1 00 

George H. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 1 ov 

Sundry subseriptions in postage 
stamps, 2.0.0.0. 6 8 8 ee 8 1 10 

stl 11 “10 


Previously acknowledved jin Tite 
STANDARD . . . . «6 ee) O1,STL DT 


TOURS oF Woe ale a oa Ce 

This is not so good w showing as it 
seems to be, since over S609 of the amount 
acknowledged comes from regular sub- 
scribers to the expenses of the work, and 
the outside subscription has not been 
sufficient to meet the cost of sending out 
the 90,000 pamphlets and accompanying 
circulars and blank petitions, It is to 
be hoped that the deficiency will be 
promptly made up, and that the sum im- 
mediately needed will be considerably 
exceeded, since it is the committee’s de- 
sire to purchase and send out 40,000 copies 
of aspecial edition of THe STANDARD as 
soon as possible. Those who agree with 
the committee that THe STANDARD is the 
best possible tract that we could send 
out, and who also desire to assist in bring- 
ing the paper before a large body of peo- 
ple throughout the country, will thus 
have an additional incentive to send in 
contributions. 

Address all communications to 

Wa, 'T. CROASDALE, 
721 Broadway. 


The following extracts from letters received 
by the enrolling cominittee tell, in part, the 
story of the progress being made by the single 
tax men who are getting signatures to the pe- 
tition to congress. 

D. R. Miller, Los Augeles, Cal,—l was sur- 
prised to find how many sympathizers our 
cause has. Ihave not met u single person 
who either did not give his signature cheer- 
fully or show his approval to the movement. 

C, J. Johnson, Chicago, Ills.—1 made some 
inquiries among our union carpenters, and 
find that there are lots of them that know 
nothing of our ideas. lsend you the Carpen- 
ters’ Monthly Journal, where you can find 
the names and addresses o* the seeretaries of 
our upion all over the eountry, The orgun- 
ized workingmen of the country are waiting 
for something like this. 

*, A. Davey, Olean, N. Y.—L took the peti- 
tions up to the democratic club, and every 
one expressed not only a willingness but a de- 
sire to have the question investigated, Thay 
tendered by vote the privilege of their rooms 
to all single tax men, and wished to have the 
question discussed at their meeting so that 
they might know what cur theories were, I 
hope to convert many of them to our princi- 
ples, 

Wilber Mosena, Burlington, Towa.—I hope 
the committee will receive sufficient funds to 
push its work to completion, as 1 believe this 


SP TEAS SY EE 


week | 





Senators wa eradaetin coast a bearg 


sees res ioe fea lg caspad ye sees er oe We Tia oe 








THE STANDARD. 


is re very  budt stu dint setitil iss re to 


spread our ideas. Inclosed please fiud one 


dollar. 


A. Re Wynn, Toledo, Ohio. —Some thank me 
for offering them the petition and ure really 
elad of the opportunity to sign it. It is the 
minost effective Way of spreading our views 
that has thus far been tried. 


J. 8. Crane, Cohoes, N. Y.—-T think that we 
will start an organization after the returns 
come in from the matter that your committee 
is how about to send out, 

W. C. Bohannon, vice-president of St. Louis 
single tax leawue,—We are preparing to issue 
a weekly letter which will be mailed to every 


sicnerof the petition in the city (and in the | 


state if you will furnish their names and ad- 
dresses) urging them to renew their efforts in 
securing signatures to the petition. 

John Harle, Philadelphia, Pa.—The singie 
tax is taking root rapidly among the working- 
men of this (Kensington) district. 


Henry Clegg, Kimball, Dakota.—We have 
no trouble in getting signatures to the petition 
here. 

W.C. Kipp, Morristown, N. J.—With one 
exception the names inclosed are those of per- 
sons owning large farming lands, but many 
of them see clearly how the single tax would 
benetit farmers and all hovest producers. 

Joseph Sutherlavd, Yonker, N. Y.—There 
isa very quiet but steady work going on here. 
Although we have no elub at present all our 
old members are true, and they are bard 
workers in the cause. Our principles are 
steadily ‘gaining ground. We intend to re- 
open the claubin April or May. 

John A. Craig, Paterson, N. J.—The mem- 
bers of our single tux association have been 
very uctive in securing siguatures to the 
petition, They report little opposition to the 
movement eycept among those who must. 
have “protection.” 

C. fark Robinson, Harwood, Mo.—We are 
having some heavy debates on the single tax 
question. People are beginning to open their 
eyes to the results of landlordism as described 

» “Progress and Poverty.” 

Grarratt: Mahan, Savannah, Ga.—-D bave 


discovered several single tax men since I 
berun circulating the petition. Oue man 


came a mile to hunt me up and obtain tome 
of the blanks. Everybody is interested in 
the tax question, as the people of this tewn 
have been thoroughly robbed. The county 
commissioners have 
drain the land in the county, and a few 
speculators calling themselves the Savannah 
improvement company reap all the benctit. 

‘Thomas 5S. Hart, Linn Creek, Mo.—The 
more the work goes on the easier itis to do, 
[have signers to the petition who three weeks 
avo positively refused to sign. Everybody 
scems to be talking about the matter in this 
ncighborhood. 

B.A. Birmingham, Kausas City, Mo.—The 
single tax is moving steadily along in Kansas 
City, and Lam doing the best I canto spread 
the li My most. frnittul field of labor is 
amon the inechanics aud Workingmen, 

George Feller, Los Augeles, Cal.—Please 
forward me one hundred blanks. The peo- 
ple here are just awakening up toa realiza- 
tion of their need. 

L. D. V. Reeve, Pueblo, Col.—At present 
we ure boom struck and the people are toc 
busy rustling for the unearned increment to 
vive heed to economic questions. Hence our 
work is slow. but when the reaction comes | 
think we will find a prolific field and reap a 
large crop of single tax men. Experience, 
you know, comes high, but it furnishes the 
most pungent arguinents. 


J. i. Foreman, Indianola, Llowa.,—I find 
that it is not uncoinmon for farmers to enter- 
tuin radical free trade views and ut the same 
time vote the republican ticket, saying that 
they cannot stomach the democratic party 
because of its war record. It was not the 
tariff that defeated the democratic party. 
If the old war prejudices could have been 
removed Cleveland would have been elected 
by a fair majority. A farmer said to me: “It 
is vetting harder and harder every year for 
aman to begin at the stump an! yet a home 
for himself. Those who have farms to rent 
want more for them than a ‘nan can afford to 
pay.” When I suggested to him that the 
owners allow the renters a bare living and 
tuke the rest themselves he agreed that such 
wus the case. 

J. A. Tannehill, Comanchee, Texas.—We 
are gaining round in Texas, but let us have 
ty conference of single tux men and concen- 
trate our work. 

Dr, W.N. Hill, Baltimore, Md.—The pre- 
sentation of the petition might be a good oc. 
causion for all our friends who can afford it to 
vather in Washington for general consulta- 
tion as to future work, 


Hi, B. Allison, Des Moines, Jowa.—The work 
is moving, The year of jubilee is in sight. 

Melvin H. Palmer, St. Louis, Mo,—I tind the 
blunks are quite an assistance tome in having 
My polities investivated. 

“A Volunteer,” New York.—I shall try to 
send in five cents for each signer to help the 
thing alone and accordingly herewith inclose 
a postal note for $1.55 to cover these now sent 
wud the ones previously sent in, 

A, C, Dunning, Auburn, New York,—I have 
obtained the siguatures of all my shopmuates, 
and almost every one that] ask signs the pe- 
tition, The cause of the single tux is making 


used the convicts to- 


<isw bak sure progress here wide our Bint tux 
club is doing what it can. We organized 
nearly two yearsaugo, Sometitnes it has been 
hard ona few of us, but we begin to see the 
light ahead of us now. 

THE PETITION. 

Jo the Honorable the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States’ The undersigned re 
specttully prays for the appointment ‘by your 
honorable body of a special committee for 
the purpose of making a full inquiry into, and 
report upon, the expediency of raising all 
public revenues by a single tax upon the value 
of land, irrespective of “improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, Whether in the 
form of tariffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal PECeUCHOUR: or otherwise. 


THE BAY ‘ST i “ATE, 


Hopefal eniunes or lie Situation There, 


Boston, Feb. 17.—Here is a copy of the 
petition which is being widely circulated in 
Massachusetts, and which will be sent to any 
single tax missionary who applies to me: 

To the Genera! Court of the Commontealth 
of Massachusetts: We, the undersigned citi- 
zens and voters of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully pray. for the enactment of a general law 
which shall abolish the present taxation of 
polls, personal property aud improvements, 
and provide for the collection of all publie 
revenues from the land by a tax upon its 
rental or site value. 

In view of the fact that the demand in 
dozens of places in Massachusetts for ad- 
dresses by Henry George cannot be supplied, 
l renew the announcement that our local 
single tax league is sending out speakers 
several times in each week to various cities 
and towns in Massachusetts. .A course of 
Friday evening lectures is being held in Lynn; 


a series of Thursday evening meetings in 
‘Cumbridge. Prof. Garland has answered 


ralls of granges, lyce uns and political clubs. 
Rev. Samuel Brazier, when he can spare the 
time, is equally useful io the lecture field. 

I frequently give my own services in the 
field of discussion and debate, and we have 
many other speakers on our dist who are equa 
to uny ordinary occasion. Mr. Turner of 
Charlestown and Mr. Hanaford of Cambridge 


are endowed with the magnetism which 
always holds the attention and awakes the 
enthusiasm of a popular assemblage. 


We have young, clever writers and occa- 
sional speakers, like Mr. Perkins of Lynn and 
Mr. Ford of Cambridge, who are always ready 
for brisk literary engagements with Veritas, 
Observer, Pro Bono Publico, wud other anony- 
ious creatures who sometimes express their 
ignorance and prejudice in print. 

There are others who are very efficient 
missionaries in fields of business or social con- 
nection. 

Our ex-president, Mr. Roche, seems to be 
doing his best to inoculate the typographical 
fraternity with the leaven of new ideas. 

Others, whose uames itis net neccssury to 


mention, are determinedly working away. 
A very he yeful feature of the situation 


which few fully realize is, while it is true 
that our partisans are few in number, they 

ure all in eurnest and in perfect agreement 
upon certain positive principles and ideas. 
On the other haud, the oppusition is, like the 
worldin the beginning, without form and void. 
No two of our critics will agree with each 
other, and their arguments all tend to destroy 
each other. The conservative culture and ripe 
scholarship which is expected to make a 
strong defense of time-honore privileges is 
so uusubstiantial as to be almost amyth We 
see the works of Henry George circulated by 
the thousands in our midst, but those who 
have been aroused to a deeper investigation 
tind that the scholarly works on political 
economy have often lain for sixty years on 
shelves of vreat public libraries with the 
leaves uncut. As I told my audience in 
Brockton on Thursday last, ‘‘Henry George’s 
class in political economy is the largest the 
world has ever seen, and his principles will 
be accepted and applied in the near future.” 

Epwin M. WHITE, 
Secretary Single Tax League, 
27 Pember ton square. 


THEY PARADED FOR HARRISON. 


And Now Their Wagen Ave Reduced, Their 
Hours Lengthbened, aud They Are Worse 
Slaves Than Ever. 

WuitestongE, L. I.—A little more than a 
year ago the Bridgeport forge company 
bought thirty-eight acres of land at White- 
stone, L. 1, and built the Central forge works 
on the shore of Long Island sound. The 
piece of land they bought is about one-fourth 
of a mile wide at the water’s edve, and runs 
back a great distance, with the Long Ishind 
railroad on one side of it. They also built a 
few cottages (thirty, Jo think), which they 
rent to the men at enormous rents, They 
dowt compel their men to live in the cot- 
tuges, but they have made it impossible for 
other builders to build within a reasonable 
distance of the works, and they don’t forget 
to let the men know that they have houses tu 
let. All the meu that got work there when 
they started up were promised steady jobs, 
and consequently considered it best to move 
there and to get as near the works as possi- 
ble. They were paying fair wages, but no 
better than were paid at Bridgeport. 

There was very little tulk about the elec- 
tion, for only a few of the men had votes, 
coming from Bridgeport within a year; but 
ufter the election there was a grund turnout 
in bonor of the republican victory. I had 
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Toue alotof talking to lie. men in tlie tien 
and found that nearly all believed in protec- 
tion, Anyhow, they all turned out, and each 
being supplied with a lamp on a. stick, they 
made what the local paper (democratic) de- 
scribed as a splendid showing. The bead 
boss was on horseback in front, and they fol- 
lowed him all over the village and up around 
the cottages, nearly all of whieh were deco- 
rated. As they passed my house I thought 
they locked like a lot of slaves. 

Well, about a week after the parade they 
notified the machinists, who had been work- 
ing every other nigbt till ten o'clock for time 
and a quarter, that they would be required 
to work every night till nine o'clock for bure 
time—that is, for one day’s puy—or lose their 
places. One man left and the others sub- 
initted. Soon after that they reduced 
their wages. Oue mau, a Scotchman, whose 
family was in Scotland, had two grown sons 
and other little children. He asked the pro- 
prietors about the advisability of bringing 
his family from the old country; would his 
job be steady and could his sons (one of them 
wmuachinist and the other a carpenter) get 
work? 


“Oh, Ves; take one of our houses, and bring: 


them out at onee.” 
He did so, and now they have reduced his 


wares from $2.75 to $2.25 per day, und re: 
fuse to give his sons work. They bave also 


reduced the helpers’ wages from $1.75 to 
$1.50, and when they went out rather than 
submit to it, filled their places with men at 
S125 a day. I think it will show some of 
them how well they are protected. 

Imay be in error as to this concern belong- 
ing to the Bridgeport forge company, but all 
the men iand the bosses are from there, and 


it is yenerally believed that the owners are’ 


the same. Mr. Bishop, whose name I have 
seen in the list of men worth $25,000,000, owns 
most of the Whitestoue plant. 

G. HANWELL. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE “TAX CLUB. 


The Ww ayin W hich it reiiedl fts Success 
—Notes of Interest. 

A number of communications have been re- 
ceived from various sections of the union ask- 
ing the Manhattan single tax club to forward 
copies of its declaration of principles aud by- 


laws fora guide in framing laws for other. 


organizations of a similar character. The 
club has a code of laws fur its government, 
but they are so simple that they are hardly 
ever referred to; and one member in answer- 
iug aletter told his correspondent that the 
principles of the Manhattan 
tained in six words—“Free trade, free land, 
free men”—to which all joining must sub 
scribe; that therefore it depended on the mem- 
ber himself to show, by his interest and work 
in behalf of those principles, whether he had 
udded any strength to the club he had at- 
trched himself to. 

“he library shelf is crowded with contribu- 
tic is of books from friends, and the mantle- 
piece in the middle parlor is nearly full also. 


M Steers has presented another marine pic- 
ture. Mr. Everett is making « handsome 


stand on which to place the “visitors? book; 
in which, by the way, can be found names. of 
friends from far off states and territories 
and from Canada. Mr. Boessig has coutri- 
bute} a number of handsome book covers 
for filing THE STANDARD and other papers, 
each baving a new system of clusps inside 
With which to firmly hold the publications. 
The eacension room seems now to be set apart 
for chess and checkers; avd the club hus de- 
veloped -everal very good players. 

The Progress and Poverty class is increas- 
jug in nun.vers, and the chairman of the class 
invites all who are interested to attend every 
Mouday evening. It is not necessary to be a 
member of the Manhattan club. All who want 
to earn will be welcomed. 

Atthe last business meeting Mr. A. Van 
Duesen was added to the delegation to the 
Chicago tariff reform convention, 

Mr. Doblin is completing arrangements for 
iu concert, Which is expected to take place at 
the rooms Saturday evening, Mareh2. The 
agitation committee are at work on a scheme 
to place THE STANDARD, in bourd covers, in 
at least one hundred barber shopsof this city. 
If that idea succeeds the number will be en- 
larged. 

The lecturer appointed for last Sunday 
evening did not appear, and Mr. McDonough, 
the vice-chairman of the club, took his place 
at short notice, delivering an excellent ad- 
dress on “Justice.” At the conclusion, on an 
invitation from the chair, a socialistic friend 
asked some questions which brought up a 
Very animated and earnest debate in which 
J.R. Abarbanell and Mr. McDonough (for the 
single tax) und Professor De Leon and others 
(semi-single tax and seimpsocialistic) took 
part. The discussion on the debate lasted till 
inidnig bt. 

The chair announced that Mr. Henry George 
would deliver the address next Sunday even- 


ing—probably his last address before his de- 


parture for Great Britain, 


Meetings Every Bunday in Nashville. 

Judge Reid, writing from Nushville, Tenn, 
says: Weare working like beavers, and have 
stirred up in the last few weeks quite u fer- 
meut, ‘The single tax’ is the talk of the town, 
We have regular meetings every Sunday 
wfternoon, The papers, however, so far have 
viven their readers no account of them, But 
this cannot continue much lounger,” 


all. 


club were con- | 












































‘THE NEWSPAPERS. — 
THE INTERESTING QUESTION OF TAXA- 


TION DISCUSSED FROM MANY 
POINTS OF VIEW. 


Many Evidences That whe Newspapers are 
Profiting by the Discussion, 


The Portland Oregon Express publishes the 
platform of Tam STANDARD, and says: 


Many prominent men consider this an ex- 
cellent plan, and ure working for it to such an 
extent that it is gaining supporters in ,every 
stite. 

The Rockville, Ind., Tribune, a good free 
trade paper, suysthat io the recent discussion 
between Thomas G. Shearman and Professor 
Van Buren Denslow, on the theories of Henry 

George, “Mr. Shearman completely answered 
all the objections of his adversary.” Now, if 
the Tribune has no objections to offer, why 
can’t it give the single tax a little lift now 
any then? 

The ‘Tilford, Dak., Times has the thing 
about right. It tells its farmer readers: 


No greater mistake can be inade than in im- 
agining that the exemption of all personal 
property from taxation and placing all taxes 
upon land values would increase the burdens 
of tbe farming community. The fact is, all 
tax lists show a cremter amount of persotial 
property inthe hands of farmers, as compared 
with the value of their real estate, than that 
In the hands of aff other classes. Stringent 
laws bave often been made for a fair sting 
of personal property, but their enforcement 
have always been found absolutely impossi- 
ble. In auy system of taxation in which per- 
sonal property is tuxed the farmers must al- 
ways vet the worst of it. Hence, in a system 
Which ouly considered the value of land with- 
oub regard to improvements, the working 
farmers land would culy be taxed the same 
as the speculator’s land adjoining him, and 
Which is being made valuable by his labour. 

The Todd county, Minn, Argus savs that 
ibis nob yet prepared to say that there are 
no valid objections to the sing!e tax, but that 
the objections offered by two correspondents 
of the Graceville Trauseript, that the single 
tax would injure the farmer, is pot teuable. 
The Areus trees a thorough discussion of the 
siugle tux theory and declares that if taxing 
Jand values only will remedy the evils of our 

present system “we should know it.” 

The Ortonville, Minn, Herald sees some- 
thing that at least bears a close resemblauce 
tothe cat. The Herald says: 

The single tax question is bound to be a 
live question of the day, aud we micht as 
well use spare Moments considering whether 
the single taux would enuse more or fewer 
buildings to be erected. Would more or Jess 
buildings be erected if it cust twice as mueh 
to hold lots idle as now?) Would rents be 
higher or lower’ Would mere or fewer men 
be required to erect buildings? Would the 
holder of idle luts raise or lower the price if 
it cust him twice as much aus now in taxes 
each yeur to hold his lots idle, and what 
effect would this have upon the acquisition of 
homesteads? These are only a few questions 
that the single tax theory vives rise to. 

A writer in the Columbus, Ohio, Capital 
wants what he calls “free land,” bat is op- 
posed to the sinyle tux. He would destroy 
the land speculator as he would vermin, but 
denies that the sinyle tax would doit. Says 
he: 

The single tux principle does not preclude 
the holding of the whole earth even in idle- 
ness if the landlord can pay the ground rent, 
and such a thing is pot impossible in the near 
future under the present tendency of agpre- 
gation and combination of wealth. 

Another writer 1a the same paper who signs 
himself “Tax Reform Republican,” opposes 
land monopoly, but he is a protectionist first 
anda land reformer a done way afterward. 
He wants to joiu sume protectionist lind re- 
form mnuvement, 

The Chicago Leader reprints the editorial 
of the Chicago Herald condemning the taxa- 
tion of personal property, which appeared in 
THE STANDARD of last week, andin comment- 
ing on it says: 


It is the universal opinion of all students of 
the science of government that the personal 
property tax is, at its best, cnlv a premium 
offered to fraud. But the effort tuo remedy 
the evil by any means shart of a radical re- 
form is as ilomenat as it will prove to be 
futile. Any tax Jaid apon the product of hu- 
man industry must, in the nature of things, 
be w check to production, When this is in- 
ereased by the eseape of the unserupulous at 
the expense of the honest citizen, theevil is 
by so much maguitied. The fact muse be ree- 
ognized that a personal property tax is con- 
trary to public policy, and that perfect jus- 
tice to the honest citizen is inspossible while 
such a daw remains on the statute books, 
Moreover, it should be remembered that, as 
the iinposition of a tax upon the products of 
jndustry isan impediment to protituble pro- 
duction, and consequeutly to the profitable 
employment of labor, such wixes should re: 
duced to a inivimun, 


The Minneapolis Free Lance, the anti-single 
tuxorgun of the northwest, ought to make a 
youd many converts to the single tax. [ts 
issue of the Och coutumed wboout seven columms 
of matter on that question, pro and cos 

The good people of Naugatuck, Conn, have 
gob jute a squabble ever Lhe contre! of ay 
ald burying ground in the heart of that city, 
Some public spirited citizens petitioned the 
legislature to give them control of the prop- 
erty in order that ib might be properly cared 
for, but sume vf their ueiguburs suspected 


The Agitator suggests that if the rental value 
of land went into the public treasury there 
would be no diffleulty in determining what 
showlad be done with the old) grave yard, be- 
eause there would then be no possible specula- 
tion in it. 

The Northwestern Labor Union, the official 
organ of the Minneapolis trades and labor 
assembly, finds a lesson in the failure of the 
recent street car strike in this city very 
different from those usually drawn from such 
occurrences by labor papers. It does uot 
advise preparation for. another strike, but 
SULYys: 

It was not the policemen’s clubs nor the 
the lack of public sympathy nor the power 
and wealth of the millionaire owners of the 
iines that broke the back of the strike. It was 
simply and solely the fact that) plenty of 
vther men could be got to take their places 
that prevented the suceess of the strikers. 
Let the street car employes of New York and 
all other workmen in every line take the 
lesson to heart. They must help open up the 
natural opportunities for employment for all 
the idle men before they can hope to per- 
manently increase their wages or shorter 
their hours of labor. 

The Detroit Evening News calls the atten- 
tion of Detroit tux payers to the fact that, 
exclusive of merchants and manufacturers, 
whose personal property cannot be concealed, 
widows and orphans pay the bulls of taxes 
collected from personal property, The News 
sugeests that Detroit might find a small part 
of the wealth that now eludes the assessor 
by following the examp!e of Harnilton county, 
Ohio, and offeriug to pay some one twenty- 
live per cent for discovering and placing on 
the assessment rolls “omitted taxes. Butsays 
the News: 

The best way after all, and one that would 
distribute its tax burdens with the most 
equity, would be to take all personal property 
off the assessment rolls, and rely on the 
value of Jand, independent of all improve- 
ments, for taxation purposes. 

Tne Pittsburg Commereial Guzette is of the 
opinion that the all-important and ever pres- 
ent question of taxation will engage a good 
shure of the atteution of the Pennsylvania 


legislature during the present session, and, 


that among the bills that will be pressed is 
one formulated by a committee appointed by 
awrecent state convention of county commis- 
sioners, entitled an ‘fact to equalize taxation.” 
The object of this bill is the reverse of a sin- 
ele tax, Ltisa new endeavor to tix every- 
thing, and the Commercial Gazette, an un- 
compromising advocate of protective” 
turiffs, naturally aud logically tukes to the 
bill. It says that the fuct being heralded by 
single tax men in favor of their system, that 
real estate now bears most of the burden of 
taxation, isreally an arguinent in favor of 
relieving real estate and compelling other 
property to bear its share. The Commercial 
Gazette may one day learn that the taxation 
of land values and the taxation of the pro- 
ducts of labor have widely different etfects. 

The building and foun associations, whose 
chief objeet is to facilitate the acquirement 
of homes, ure beginning to see, judging from 
recent utterances of) their organs, that the 
createst obstacle inthe way of getting homes 
is the private appropriation of all land upon 
which homes might be built by a few of the 
people. Textracts have already been printed 
in THE STANDARD from the organs of the St. 
Louis and Chicago associations in favor of 
the exemption of personal property and the 
raising of all revenues from land values; and 
now comes the new organ of the building as- 
soctutions of the metropolitan district, the 
Hiome Seeker and Corporation Bulletin, and 
SUys: 

The amount of the tax that the community 
exacts from the stnall house owner, und the 
method and principle of collecting it, are 
questions whieh should interest every build- 
Ing association member. Any system of tax- 
ation which puts unnecessary aod unjust 
burdens upon the man of poor or moderate 
circumstances, or a system which tends to 
discourage rather than facilitate the frugal 
citizen in becoming his own laudlord, is a 
wrong system, and needs reforming, 

Is the svstem we are living under in New 
York and New Jersey that kind of a system? 
We are disposed to think itis. We are voing 
to iuvestizate and find out albabout it, just as 
the building ussociation people are beginning 
to dean St. Louis and Chicago. With the as- 
sistance of our friends we will useertain just 
where the present tixatlon system operates 
unjustly or inequitably, and when we do we 
wre going to expose iband denounee it, and 
veitabe for such a change of it as will estab- 
lish satisfaction and justice. 

Have you ever stopped to think of it? That 
the state ought to encourage men to become 
home owners and house builders, every cue 
will admit; yet under the present system a 
munis tined for doing these things, The next: 
time the tax @atherer canes around the ie 
dustrious eitizen is informed: that bis tax bill 
iat least ten tines greater than it was be- 
fore he rescued the lot from: the goats, That 
isn’b encouraging, is ité 

The Memphis Appeal of february 13 con- 
tuins the following: 

An esteemed correspondent writes from St. 
Paul thanking the Appeal for its fairness and 
justice to Mr, Henry George, and its treat- 
ent of the simyle tax theory, aud adds: 
“Pwas in St. Paul Jately just: after George 
hud lectured there on the single tix. Tbe. 
lieve he got €500 for the Jecture, aud Pleven 
that with the whole Jevislatupe tying to 
downy him he det them have the weight of the 
fall, Question after question dumfounded 
the questioner by the ready aiid metailed way 
he answered them, and they concluded that 
be wud bis subjegt toyether were too much fur 


THE STANDARD. 


that they might use this lund for building lots, 


the Minnesota legislature. The result has 
been that a bill to put the scheme in motion 
has been brought in, aud had suttleient back- 
ing to pive it quite a cood status. That it 
will be passed is, however, dubious, but wt 
least the inovemeut is well under way.” 
Aceordiug tothe Minneapolis Star, Repre- 
sentative Mekusiek of that state has intro- 
duved a bill providing for the taxation of the 
property of railroads and all corporatiots is 
other property is taxed--as land, imiprove- 
ments aud personal property. Te ehutns 
that whereas, under the preset t system, the 
railroads pay &700,000 it taxes, they would 
under the proposed plan pay tot less Chan 
$2,500,000, or more than three times as much. 
James A. Millen bas a lenethy and jnlorest- 
ing communication in the Trou Molders’ dour- 
hulin whieh he says that he has beeu a mem- 
ber of the molders’? union for several yours 
and has at last coueluded that: labor organi- 
zations are a failure. Mr. Millen says that 
in spite of organization the eotidition of the 
molder has grown worse and worse. The 
ouly way, says he, to inerense wages is ta 
increase the demand for iabor, and the only 
way to increase the demand for labor as not 
by making more restrictive laws but te about 
face and wipe out all restrictions and thus 
rive labor a chance’ to employ itself as it 
pleases. He arrived at his conclusions by 
studving the question: of taxation, and he 
would advise all labor unionists to investi- 
gate the subject without delay. 
Plenty of Work for the White Cross So- 
ciety. 
At the annual meeting of the society of the 
White cross, held at St. dohn the Evanevelist 
church last Sunday evening, Father J. O. 8. 
fluntington delivered an excellent address 
on “Poverty and Immorality.” The object of 
the society is to cleanse society ef impure 
language, baud stories aud jukes, aniuoral 
pictures, ete, and to elevate the morals of 
society generally. Father Huntington was 
in his element. He spoke most earnestly in 
the plainestsort of language, and the large 
eougrecation listened intently. He thousht 
the society had a big job before it. He 
thougnt it was a commendable work to res- 
cue a few from contaminated lives, but the 
essential thing was to prevent contamination 
ia the first plice. Then he pointed to those 
hotbeds of vice, the tenement houses, and 
pictured the squalor and degradation in 
whieh children are born, nursed and reared, 


and oasked the White cross metbers 
bow they expected to aveomplish their 
object without first getting rid oof 
the tenement house. How were they 
going to induce people to keep clean 


when they were compelled to live where 
there were no facilities for keeping clean? 
How could they prevent young virls from 
seeing lewd pictures so long as they were 
compelled to paste them on cigar boxes all 
day for aliving, or expect yvirls to preserye 
their purity wheu they were compelled to ac- 
cept any treatment that a bratal employer 
chose to adininister? The speaker reminded 
bis hearers that they were responsible for 
this state of things, and be wanted too kuow 
what they were going to du tuo abolish con- 
ditious under which cleanly bodies, pure 
language and wholesome, elevating surround: 
ines Were simply out of the question. He 
knew what he was going to do about im (and 
so do the readers of ‘Tith STANDARD), but he 
would not tell his hearers. He merely im 
pressed upon their minds that they were 
responsible for the situation and he wanted 
them to think what they were going to de 
ubout it. 


Cheering Words, 

Onean, No Y¥.—The cause of the single tax 
is progressing very satisfactorily here. New 
recruits are being added every diay to the 
wlready large dist of advocates, Besides cir- 
culating the petition, to which we are secur- 
ing the signatures of a large percentage of 
vur voting population, we are, through the 
liberality of the editor, Charles I Persous, 
running a column devoted to the discussion of 
the omele tux in the Olean Daily Herald and 
the Weekly Democrat. We are also arrane. 
ing with Leo Miller for a course of lectures 
to be delivered during the month of March. 
A lecture bureau is indore our most pressing 
needs. fb would greatly facilitate the pro- 
curing of competent speakers and vive a 
fresh itapebtus to the moveuieut. 

GEORGE J. BALE, 


Bardeus That Gught to be Shitted, 

SHENANDOAH, Pas,—How labor is compelled 
to pay forthe privilege of Jaueriug is well 
illustrated here, for while the: loud owners 
receive fifty cents per ton royalty the miners 
receive fess tba half that) for diceius the 
coul, and While the coulin the groundis free 
from taxes Lhe miners whe live in the borough 
Of Sheuandoah must pay wu cecupution tux of 
five dollars perawunum, aod a laborer three 
dollars, Uf we could) pet that and the poll 
tax removed we would be tubing a step ou 
Lhe direetion We Wish la go, AL. 

a 


jy) : : re 
/. *¥Fromthe Fudluess af bbie Meare, 


A NHW Your. caunet belp it, do muse vaik 
Swhal d believe aud Gry and qake a eonvert 
tu ie slugle tax ceeusionally, bo have been 
sone Whib dostrutnedtal in avin tweatyoix 
vopigs of THE APTANDAKD sen away every 
wWeeh. Lhear that each copy dees same Uils 
sionary Work before it de consigned by ihe hire 
Us Pucks ; Jean 


Pro the Geri bospatak 


died. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 

The end must come, of course, bub itis not 
yet in sights and: this week, with the dog 
show, Mrs, Goodridve’s ball, Che festivities of 
Washington’s birthday, Mrs, dates A, 
Roosevelt's dinner dance, Miss Margaret | 
Paris’s wedding, and joumumerable small af- 
fairs, Will certainty tot be what might be 
milled either sedentary or monotonous, The 
world af art, too, opens new attractions and 
excitements every day, the best muste by the 
best performers eanbe heard in publie and 
private each night ain the weekly dew triumphs: 
of the painter's venus are to be seen mt. all 
the vallerios, while by Vaurderbilts and Astors 
aud them peers in the world of Mammon fab- 
lous prices are paid) for masterpieces. ‘The 
createst icbor of the day on the comic stage 
Will again delight those who love genuine 
dramatic talent. Mhas i will be’ perceived, 
no one need be dulbin this erent city who has 
enourh of the mmeieal silver and vold whieh 
opens every door and breaks down every 
barrier. —[New York Suu. 

While high salaried ministers are preaching 
to nitlionaire eotteremations in up) Cowan 
ehorehes this tnordinge too family af little ehil- 


cdreninm tattered: warments are sobbing aver 


the bodv of a Woman an a squiadidl tenement 
onthe east side. The dead wom is Mars. 
Anuie Weber, who was driven to stieide by 
honeeroand privadion, and: the mourners are. 
her helpless little ones—Mirgeie, aged twelve; 
Chiartes, need ten; Henry, aged three, and 
Bertha, a baby. Phe woman's husband isa wood 
worker, and, when streng enough to hibor, 
enrned: 8S oa week. Both of his hands were 
recently mmungled by machinery. Three fin- 
cers were torn olf from one hand and two olf 
of the other, dle has since been able to earn 
barely enouch to keep lis family from: dying 
of starvation. Mrs. Weber sought to add to 
their income by woine out toowwerk, but she 
eotld find nothing Code. She could ob dress: 
well chough Por oa servant, and strangers 
would) not trust their washing to her care. 

Disheurtoned alter one of these fruitless: at: 
Lenpts to findleniplovinent ste stopped tite 
a drugy store and invested) her hist few pen- 
mes tieabsenie. Phen she wert to the park at 
Madison square, swatlowead the poison and 
lay down once beneh to die. Tl was note an 
easy death, and her imeans attracted: the awt- 
tention of a park policeman, Who stimmoned 
vnatnbianee and had the sufferer removed 
tothe New York hospital She tinvered long 
chouch to whisper in broken Mnelish that her 
home was at ses Rivington street, and died ta 
terrible awony.e-]New York Press, Mebs 1%. 


W. D. Washburn, who has just been elected: 
toa place in the senate, owns the nest pri- 
vate residence in the United States, It is 
built in the eenter of three aeres of ground ia 
the prettiest part of the bewatiful city of Min- 
neaupolis, and Gust $1,500,000, The furnishings 
vost nearly a tmillion more; the stables cust 
S$T50,000 and Mero Washburn will have speut 
wuother mittiion ou the @rounds when he has 
them completed according to his plans. 


George Wieks, a young freseo painter, of 
No. atG West Thirty-ninth street, had been 
destitute for the past four months. He 
wave up all hope est week, and after ate 
tempting toturder his wife, killed himself, 
Wicks was but twenty years old. Since last 
November he had Lived with las bride of less 
thana year and their babe in (wo little rooms 
on the top floor of the bie Thirty-ainth street 
flat house, Jfe was earning $1) per week at 
the time of his murriage, and when he lost 
the jebhe found himself with a little family 
ou bis hands and withuut money. He sought 
whmost frantically for work, bat: was unsuc- 
cessful in every cause. Many of his eveumgs 
were Spent at bome ie astute of despoudent 
brooding over his misfortunes.  Kinally, three 
weeks ago, be cot employment at 86 per week 
in the paper maoulactory of Cieorze Leek, 
aut No. dod Seventh uvenue, Bub this income 
was dostfficient to keep the wolf from: the 
door Tle grew oore and more despoudent 
and threatened to take dis fife, One morning 
he said to his wife that he was tired of strug 
ling alone as he bad been done, aud thit 
they couldn't live decently on the salary he 
was ectting. Phen he seized her ana at- 
tempted to kill her with a rasur, but she 
broke away frou dim and rau auto of the 
house, Remembering that she had left her 
baby asteep on the bed in the room where 
her husband was, she went back and found 
her husband dying on the thoor, with his throat 
cul. 


A leading figure in the financial circles of 
the city, but one who is seldum beard of out- 
side of Wall street, is John G, Moore, who is 
suid to have made $5,000,000 during the past 
live veurs, Mir. Moore first Game into promi- 
hence by his Mutual Caion telegraph deal, in 
Whieh he got the best of day Giould ty the 
tune of SL,000,000, He is said to have engi- 
neered the recent deal by whieh the Pullnau 
piace car company absorbed tmiost of its rie. 
vitls, aod dis prolits from ib were immense, 
Mr, Moore is aosertous looking mii, of middle 
wee and quiet diabits, and he iss a leading 
chureh worker [New York Journal. 


For the past four weeks Auvust Beiman, 
Qtathor divine ig North Bourth street, Phila- 
delphia, had been unable to secure work, Up 
toa Week ago he dnanieed ta oblain cdibles 
lor bitasell’, wife, aud fone children on the 
prontse of puyliug the bills Wwhea he gotwaork, 
The erocer, baker aud iiikepio, Chinking 
they mnight be cheated out of the amounts due 
thet, refused oue affer agother to supply the 
Tuoly until all previews debts were paid, 
The poor tailor badwh the money to piay them 
wud the tradested ostupped servings liam 
Qn Wednesday bis hte curt was taken ill 
While atsehoul, and Giie ar her cou punlous 
fed der hbetue, “The father procured nividione 
wba henebboriug doveauey,  ‘Phicugh lack 
oferta: food the ehifd: beciuima Worse. 
Qu Thursday aneihbor secured: ler reameyiel 
; Bilis was. du we very 
ehiadiated) condition, aud) this tuorktuge she 
The bady was removed: ta the bume of 
ber parents, Neighbours then began supply mage 
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the amily wilh the necussariga uf tile, 
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“NOTE. ‘BOOK J OTTINGS. 


How the battle is anne is all important. 
Yet between onslaughts warriors and 
spectators alike find time to talk even 
about the fit of their hats and the pains 
from their corns, The observer notes in 


his diary great events and smallh The | 
important will find place in sober history. 


The rest may serve as chat by the way. 
Who does not oveasionally like to gossip? 


I have not seen my article on the street 
ear employes’ strike in print.  Iuwas a 
full reply to the question, ‘What good 
did theis organization do then?” Many 


virtuous people who do not live in. the 


uurmen’s New York are positive if did 
them only barm. “They unwisely  fol- 
lowed selfish leaders, even to rioting, and 
now they are’ worse off than) ever.” 
Thousands, however, who live in’ trades 
union New York, are equally certain that 
jit was w yood thing even for the newly 
engaged non-union men, who will profit 
to some extent. by other anen's) plick, 
My article, which I suppose was not 


written, asl did not see it in any of the 


papers, would have begun with the date 
of the organization of the carmen. It 
would have stated the umount of money 
expended in getting up the organization 
and maintaining it during the years since 
that time, and then it would have gone 
on and told how much the men lost by all 
the strikes they have had.» How much 
each man contributed would have been 
an interesting point, too, Then to the. 
other side of the books—how many hours 

the day’s work was shortened, how much 
more a day was received, and how many 
more men got work. In brief, what was 
the cost of this corner in labor and what 
its profits? Thatis the sum of it all in 
dollars and cents. But there is another 
phase to it—that which does credit to the 
loyalty and determination of the men 
who had joined hands for the improve- 
ment of their condition. This is intangi- 
ble, sentimental, if yeu will. 

Granted that oheniaieion did thee 
men good, that it generally, at least fora a 
time, serves to wring better wages for 
even the unskilled from the employers, 
how much good does it do for the masses 
not organized?) Por them, cornering the 
labor market is impossible—excepting 
through the ballot. 


“New York's Dangers” was the subject 
ofa Jecture delivered in a chureh one 
evening last week by Judge McAdam of 
the city court. Those who listened to it 
were told that these dangers were liquor 
stores expressed in five figures, “palaces 
of sin,” expressed in three, gambling 
houses, thieves’ dens, concert and dance 
houses, each expressed in two or three, I 
forget which.. The army of Satan was 
confronted by so many hundred police- 
men, so many judges, such and such 
charity societies, and so on, with the 
camp followers of the two armies on 
Blackwell's island. These statistics, with 
afew familiar quotations, made up the 
framework of the judge's lecture. He 
mentioned incidentally that the way to 
get along in the world was by industry 
and economy. 


A feature of the judge’s address was a 
detailed description of the common tricks 
of shurpers. The envelope game, the lost 
pocket book fake, the Peter Funk auction 
room, the wiles of petty gamblers, were 
all shown up once more, The women and 
little boys who formed the bik of the 
audience paid close attention to the 
rehearsal. It showed them the face of 
the hideous monster, vice. It served to 
make them suspicious of mankind, 

By the way, when the judge lectures 
he is accompanied by a “combination” of 
jugglers, singers and musicians, who 
make the occasion interesting, One of 
the singers was a little girl of perhaps 
ten or twelve years, Who has a remarka- 
bly clear and strong voice, and who was 
much applauded. The child does not 
know how to sing, and her tones are still 
in the rough, so to speak, But with a 
developed musical intelligence, and her 
voice cultivated, a great future may bein 
store forher. Now that we are having 
trade schools started in connection with 
the common schools, ought there not to 
be one where her evident gifts could be 
mude the most of? We are all interested 
in the developpient: of such talent, 

Something alee came under my ob- 
servation at this concert lecture, which I 
hardly know whether to mention or not, 


a land improvement company. 
aun energetic man and carried his project 


of Labor did a lot of good for individuals 
as Wellas for the state in making their 






whypothetical one which winds itself up 
‘ineight years. But it is in about the 


But, as T believe jist as atronelss in pri- 


vate as public reform, I shall write it and 
let our editor pass it or kill it. Among a 
pew full of well dressed people, all of a 
party, behind me, was uw young woman, 
who made many comments on the pro- 
ceedings to another person whose ear was 
further from her lips than mine. They 
were something like these: “What the 
something is he doing that for?” “Kgad! 
what a break!” “What a blanked fool 
he ist” Only she used some words which 
are not those I have written. TI always 
feel reverential in the house of prayer, 
and Twas deeply shocked. >The church, 
indeed, has work to do. 

Four or five years ago I wrote some 
articles on the Lund question for a reform 
newspaper, In reply, another correspond- 


ent wrote avery good letter, saying he. 


believed’ a practical reform for the small 


capitalist and well) paid) workingman 


would be to imitate the tactics of the 


large sperlyto in real estate and grab 


some of the unearned. So he suggested 


He was 


through. Isaw him a few days ago, and 


he told me his land improvement com- 
pany was doing well.. There were forty 
members. 
vacant lots near the Harlem river, car- 
ried all the mortgayes possible on them, 
and just held the land, and they were 


They had bought four or five 


now worth five dollars for every one paid 


in. There was so much “business” in this 
man I could not help wishing him luck— 
so long us the thing goes on. 


The debating societies of the Knights 


members more intelligent citizens. The 
mere bringing together of the men caused 
them to agitate ways and means to get 
ahead, and the result was a lot of co- 
operative measures. The impracticable 
ones failed, as they had again and again 
before. Buta few, which time has proved 
practical, like the building associations, 
are going along swimmingly. One New 
York ussociation, nowin its third year, 
has even more in its treasury than it 
should have according to the schedule of 


fifth or sixth year that the building asso- 
ciation ceases to work ahead by theo- 
retical figures. Short term borrowers at 
high premiums do not then take the 
money from the treasury, and the eight 
years On paper becomes from 120 to 140 
months in reality. 


The newspaper men in convention in 
New York last week, talked a good deal 
ubout type setting machines. I give my 
opinion for what it is worth that the 
machine is here which will supersede the 
hand compositor. Well, the typos under- 
stand the single tax idea pretty thorough- 
ly, und the movement still needs mission- 
iries. ; > 

A crowd of single tax and tariff reform 
delegates to the free trade conference, to 
be held at Chicayo on the 1th, 20th and 
Yist inst., left the Grand Central station 
on un evening train last Sunday. There 
were nearly enough in the party to fill a 
sleeping car. By the time Chicago was 
reached let us hope the single tax lions 
did their duty by the tariff reform lambs. 


A word by way of suggestion to the 
many now writing letters to their friends 
and others on the single tax. Confine 
yourselves, I pray you, to the one reform 
and the one method. If you wander into 
other attractive fields you may confuse 
your intended converts. I once had a 
long conversation with a man on the land 
question. When he finally assented to 
my principles, I permitted myself to talk 
about better ways of doing some other 
things now done badly. ‘Yes, yes,” he 
said, syinpathetically, “Lam right with 
youin promoting all these social reforms. 
Now, here's this outrageous law which 
sends ia min to the penitentiary for bizamy 
if he marries two wives, You're with me 
in Wiping that off the statute books, ain't 
your’ The disgust which suddenly seized 
neat that moment even yet makes me 
fight shy of general reform talk, 

GRIFFE 





4 Minunenpoltin Epinode. 

Ex-Governor McGill—“The principal trouble 
With the George system is the great uge and 
extreme respectability of the present method. 
You know we do ruise revenue by the present 
plan.” 

8, T. Man—“Yes, and we raise the devil 
with the people iy the operation,” 

MecGill—" Yes, that is 80,” 


Exeunt omnes. C.J. B 
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AT THE: NATIONAL ‘CAPITAL. 


Isat in the gallery of the house of 
representatives at Washington the other 
day and watched the proceedings on the 
floor below. Three or four members were 
debating a bill appropriating money for 
more cruisers. The debate was petty and 
personal, It had more of the style of 
ward politics than of statecraft. The 
debaters seemed to have no idea of ad- 
dressing their words to the people of the 
United States. They talked at one- 
another and talked words, and words, and 
words, so that hardly more than a score 


of their associates thought it worth while 


to listen to what was going on. 

The scene in the house was exactly the 
one which has so often been described, 
Some members bent over desks busy with 
correspondence; some sat back, with feet 
resting on chairs, reading the morning 
papers; some lay resting or peacefully 
slumbering on leather couches beyond 
screens Which hedge off tle floor of the 
house proper; and some, collected in 
little groups, were telling stories. As for 
the large remainder, they were not in 
sight. The speaker in his high perch, be- 
hind reporters and clerks, rapped incess- 
antly for order and to still the laughter of 
the story telling groups that drowned the 
debate in progress. Pages ran up and 
down aisles, members“lounced in and out 
of the chamber, a hum of conversation 
came from the spectators’ salleries, und 
altogether the scene lacked impressive- 
ness for a young American who hadn't 
yet learned the way our great statesmen 
do things. 

After a while I went over to the senate 
chamber. Business there was being 
conducted with smoothness and pro- 
priety. While I sat watching, several 
citizens ‘vere voted competencies in the 
forn) of pensions out of Uncle Sam's 
treasury with the utmost decorum and 
dispatch. The venerable senators who 
spoke rose in their places and addressed 
the chamber with deliberation and easy 
courtesy. To all appearances it was a 
gentlemen's debating club having a 
friendly discussion on public affairs. 

Washington city is filling up with 
strangers, come to attend the inaugural 
ceremonies on the fourth day of next 
month, and even at the White house may 
be heard the sound of hammers in the 
public square opposite, busily knocking 
together a reviewing stand that ina few 
days more is to witness the entrance of 
President Cleveland’s successor. 

The work done by Grover Cleveland in 
opening the great tariff debate is appar- 
ent even in this center of oflicialdom, 
where thousands of employes in the big 
departments fear to openly express an 
opinion upon any public question that 
does not come up before them in their 
routine of duties. Even here a vigorous 
discussion is vo.xngon underneath the sur- 
face. 

A single tax league, of which Paul T, 
Bowen is president and Dr. William 
Geddes is secretary, has for several 
inonths been at work scattering seed, and 
now reports very satisfactory proyress, 
It has just put into circulation a petition 
to congress requesting that the law tax- 
ing personal property and improvements 
on land in the District of Columbia be re- 
pealed, and that the deficit caused thereby 
be met by increasing the tax on land alone 
on the basis of its actual value. To this 
petition have been obtained the signa- 
tures of some of the leading business men 
of Washington, besides one of the editors 
of the Post, the principal newspaper, 
and the secretary and the vice-president 
of the Equitable building association, 

Charles Fred. Adams is one of the 
most active workers in the movement in 
Washington, and an eloquent speaker, 
At his house I met W. D. Burbage, Con- 
eressman Smith, Maurice Pechin and H. 
HW. Pechin, C. B. Hemingway, Charles 
Newburg and several other earnest men 
whose names I cannot now recall. They 
were full of hope and all agreed that 
great progress had been made in the dis- 
cussion since the election, Mr, Heming- 
way, who had that afternoon obtained 
several very important signatures to the 
local petition, thought a great deal of 
good could be done in that way. 

That good may be done in that way 
seems very probable; but whether the 
results are large or small, is of no great 
matter. The important thing is that 
the first step has been taken in Wash- 
ington. An interest has been awakened. 
The leaven has been put with the dough. 
Tt will leaven the lump. 

HENRY Georce, JR, 







JOHN. MORLEY, 


His Shemetd Speeeh nid “Tts Peculinyr Sige 


niffeaunvte-—A Sign of the Tithes, 

Diunton, Mass., Feb. 12.~i bave just re- 
ceived a Sheffield (England) vewspaper, con- 
taining a full aceount of a great public meet- 
ing held in that town. It. contains a verbutim 
report of a great speech by John Morley, 
whieh indieates the bold stand the liberal 
party is taking in favor of “the taxation of 
‘round rents,” or as we may put it, the single 
tax.” Itseems tome there has been a preat ad- 
vance of late. At auy rate, I am sure there 
has been rapid progress made since the year 
1888—the year Tleft England for this country. 
It surprises me that a leader dike John 
Morley should speak such brave, words 
respecting ground rents at such a rep- 
resentative meeting, Of all the great 
towns in eld) England that suffer through 


the iniquitous old system of leaseholding 


Sheffleld bears the heaviest burden. The duke 
of Norfolk—personally an insivnificapt man— 
(albeit the premier peer of the realm in rank) 
has, according to common- estimate at the 
place, for the lust twenty-five vears drawn 
as tnuch as two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds per annum from the enterprising: busi- 
ness men and the toiling thousands, Heowns 
the very heart of the boreurh, te, the land 
in the business streets, the market halis: and 
the land under them, the corn exchange and 
its land. On bis estate stand many of the 
iron foundries - and cutlery estublishinents: 
within the corporation limits he owns a mod- 
erate sized residence and park, but not a foot 
of Jand will the agent ever sell. All the busi- 
uess enterprises and all the toil that are 
carried on within the boundaries of his great 
estate ure taxed forthe duke’s benelit. The 
withdrawal of all bis money from the town 
bas been upheld by the laws of the land and 
sanctioned by publie opinion. Why, when 1 
resided there six years ago never aline could 
ove find in the large local papers that would 
lead anyone to think that any citizens. judged 
it otherwise than ordained by ‘the will of 
Providence. All was submitted to without u 
murmur. Yetevery winter there were loud 


ete, and this besides the enurmous poor rates. 
While that vast amount was coing out of the 


it was taking thousands of pounds to keep the 


the outskirts at the ecst of half a million 
dollars. 

Thus, what more fit place could there be 
for such remarks.as those of Mr. Morley; aud 
iteis impossible to overestimate on the one 
band the importance of such a speech in such 
a place, andonu the other band, the impoer- 
tance of the chuuge for the better in the pub- 
lie inind. Acain, the whole occasion of Mor- 


one time the bot bed of radicalism but of re- 
cent years the stronghold of toryism, is 
swinging round again to its old position. 

All this is very cheering to me. To am 
prouder than ever of being born an English- 
man, for it is a clear indication that the 
British people will be agaiv in the van, not 


tion. And 1am persuaded, if she be the first 
to adopt the new fiscal system in its com- 


her commercial supremacy. 
ALFRED Cross. 
Agiontion and Discussion, Followed by 
Petition. 

Preonra, TL—Last Sunday afternoon we 
had Gefore our public lyeeum the bullet re- 
fora. We bad a very fair uttendance of 
representative men. Lhe resolution passed 
wiiiost unaninously. £ waited ou the principal 
officers of the courts, the mayor apd leading 
nen of different parties, Whose names IT got 
without extra effort. DT wenton Chane with 
my petition, although against the rules, ny 
apology being thut was working for them 
ws Well us myself—all free. Although a very 
busy day, I found them ready to add their 
numes to the list; in fact it wasa list that 
sober, intelligent meu would feel honored tu 
add their numes to. J. W. AVERY. 

A Permanent Organization in the Eastern 
District, Brooklyn. 


the eastern district of Brooklyn net on Wed- 
nesduy last, Feb, 6, at Washington hall and 
effected a permanent organization with the 
following officers: Presideut, Jos. McGuiness; 
first vice-president, Harry Powers; second vice- 
president, Fred Deverall; recording secretary, 
John Britton; corresponding secretary, Rob- 
ert A. Lindsay; treasurer, Geo. L. Titus, Ex- 
ecutive committee, P, T. A. Newman, Horatio 
Jamps, Morris L. Cohen, J. J. Hall, Chas, 
Westwood, R. Noldenberg, F. C., Wherley. 
The club held a debate on Saturday, Feb. 9, at 
Phoenix hall. R. A. Linpsay, Cor, Sec. 
367 Drigns st. Brooklyn, 


Permanent sivudamiveven in Syracuse. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The single tax meu of 
Syracuse, deciding to establish permanent 
headquarters, huve leased No, 30 Butler block 
und meet for discussion each Wednesday 
evening. The rooms are open for visitors 
every evening. Syracuse is in a bealtby con- 
dition and our friends here feel sanguine of 
the prospects of the cause in ceutral New 
York, All single tax men in this vicinity are 


requested to visit the headquarters or com: | 


mupicate with the secretary, 


McGuie, See. 


appeals for charity to support soup kitcheus,: 


earmines of the people into the duke's pockets, | 


poor, and the town erected a pocr house on 


ley’s visit is an evidence that Sheffield, at — 


second to this couutry on the single ax ques-. 


pleteness, she will, as a consequence, keep | 


The advocates of the single tax residing in. 





























February 28, 1889. 


CONDITIONS AND MEN. 


Hach O. Poentecost’s Conclusive Replies to 
the Question, “Can Human Nature Be 
Changed by Liaw?” ¢ 

Tu the second of a series of addresses on 

the social question, delivered on last Sunday, 

Mr. Pentecost was, even for him, unusually 

happy in putting principle and illustration. 

The address is printed in full in the Twentieth 

Century. (The following passages: will serve, 

however, to indicate the speaker's veiu of 

-thought: 

It is impossible to understand a race of 
peuple unless you know. when, where, and 
under What circumstances they lived. This 
is so Well understood now that every modern 
historian becomes a critic and seeks to dis- 
cover Why this race stock differs from that. 
His most interesting chapters are those which 
dete the influence Gf laws and natural con- 
ditions upon national character. , . 

Whit makes the Scotchman sturdy, thrifty, 
hard headed and difficult to conquer? Nut 
his rowel climate and barren hills. alone, but 
the dovved Puritanism instilled into him = by 
Jobun Kuox in the common schools which 
dotted Scotland before we were a nations an 
Gudependent church of enormous virility; a 
thorouch training in religious doctrine which, 
whether trae or false, is admirably adapted 
to develop strong mindedness and moral 
~ stumina, good of its kind. 

Why do we use the expression “the unspeak- 
sable Turk?’ Beeause the Mohammedan doc- 
“trine of fate, the Mohammedan idea of. the 
family, and the Mohammedan conception of 
government bave trausformed a naturaily 
brave and intelligent people into aw nation of 
feunuchs, imbeciles and siaves, 

Why is the Jew in America so diferent 
from the Jew in ancient Palestine or Europe? 
Beeause here he grows rich: bere he mingles 
more freely with ether people; here he is not 
so subject to ostracisin, though there is even 
‘here an insane and ill grounded prejudice 
against him. The best representatives of the 
Americun Jews are unusually intelligent, 
especially broad minded, aud altogether su- 
perior to the native Americans who try to 
‘keep alive the old, hateful, spirit of opposi- 
tion to them, Loam told by a careful ob- 
server—a Jew—that in so short a time as 


~ one generation, the Jews in America have 


~ been ingdified in inunners, thoughts, and even 
facial features, to wu extent nothing short of 
the marvelous, 2.0.0 
Whit better iustration of my subject could 
~ you wish than the difference which every oue 
omay observe between the immigrant Trish- 
man and the American born Irishman, espeer- 
ally af prosperity has come to the family? 
The Trish boetrotter is a humble peasant who 
pulls his forelack tu the landlord. The Irish- 
American policerpan is a king who makes 
everybody pull nis ferelock to him. The uni- 
form straightens bin up; the badge. and elub 
give him a sense of power; and I, for one, 
would rather see him a little overbearing in 


~ his pew euvirunment, because he feels himself 


gman amenue men, than to think of him as 
the pour, whipped creature he was in his 
native land. wo. . . 

’ With individuals as well, the law holds 
good. There can never be another Socrates, 
another Buddha, or another Jesus, because 
the peculiar conditions which produced these 
mneb can never come again, so fur as we ean 
see. Andif you descend froin high things to 
low, where, Iimay ask, is the old-fashioned, 
red-shirted, tup-booted, swargering fireman, 
who would set a house on fire for the sake 
of getting his engine into action first? He is 
gone. City ordinances and the puid fire de- 
partment anmhilated him. If any of the old 
voluoteer firemen are still in service, they 
are different men from what they were. 
They have been changed by law. 

Where is the old-fashioned “Bowery boy? 
The modern east side “tough” has supplanted 
him anudis a much worse character, Dilferent 
conditions in the same section of the city 
have viven us even a new kind of loafer. 
“The tramp is a wholly modern institution. 
He is the Rip Van Winkle, tlh Sam Lawson 
of to-day, but he is a hateful character, 
while the old-fashioned idler was not. The 
tramp is the product of immigration from 
countries cursed by land monupely to a coun- 
try cursed by land monopoly, which is the 
base of a pyramid of monopolies, 

The politieal boss and the ward heeler are 
possible only under our preseut election laws. 
Introduce the Australian ballot system of 
voting and both will disappear. The million- 
aire is the product of special legislation, 
Abolish special legislation and that whole 
type of man will vanish... 

Take two pictures: A workman comes 
home at night, tired and seeking rest and 
quiet. He lives in three small compartinents it 
aw tenement house, His parlor is also kitehen, 
Gining room, laundry and cellar, Tt is filled 
with smoke; all his children are there under 
the heels of his wife, who is also his cook, 
laundress and seullery maid. If she is not 
untidy aud cross she is more than human, 
The children quarrel, or fight, or play bois- 
terously. The whoie house is a pandemo- 
nium of discordant sounds and a reservoir of 
old and new smells. Musical instruinents and 
pet birds and animals add to the maddening 
din, Perh: ps hestumbled over adrunken man 
or woinan on the stairs. What chance bas such 
aman tobe auything? There is no quiet in 
whieh to read, no retirement in whieh to 
think, no freedom for his wife by which she 
might sweeten him and be sweetened herself 





i 


by love. This is nota home. This is not to 
live. There is nothing bere to feed his heart 
or brain. That such a tinan does not drown 
him elf or get drunk, or become discontented 
or erirainal, is to be accounted for only be- 
cause his brain becomes stupid and he reverts 
to animalbood. That poverty benumbs as 
well as debuses is something for which or- 
ganized society should be profoundly thank- 
ful, otherwise every tenement house would 
soon become a lunatic asylum or dynatnite 
bomb factory. i 

Reverse the picture. Here is competency. 
A family of five live in nine or ten rooms 
with windows and closets and cellar, The 
house is cool in suinmer aad warm in winter. 
When the man comes home he eloses the door 
upon his neighbors, good and bad. His wife 
is Waiting for hit with a welcome kiss. His 
pretty rooms, beautiful because he has noney 
and she has leisure and taste, are open on 
either side of aim with blazing fires and shaded 
lumps. His wife is more charming by the 
added grace of womanhood than the girl be 
loved in his youth. His table is spread with 
abundance prepared by an inmate of his 
home whose part of the household labor it is 
to cook, and wash, and scrub. When his ap- 
petite isappenased with well cooked and polite- 
ly served food, he and his family repair to 
their cosy sitting room, his least one of two 
or three ebildren climbs into bis lap and prat- 
tles of her love tohim. His evening is spent 
in quietude and peace in an atmosphere that 
is balm to the tired brain and tonie to a fuiut- 
ing heart. Is it any wonder that when he 
falls asleep at night the care-lines have been 
smoothed from his face? 1s it any wonder 
that he takes up bis task the next day witha 
spring in his step and courage in his breast! 
The world holds something for such a man. 
He is content. He believes in. things us they 
are. Ib ought to be easy for him to be sober 
and daw abiding. Everything tempts him to 
be a good and tender man. These are condi- 
tions and conditions make the man. . . 

Look now at another effect of conditions 
upon the same man, which all of us may 
huve observed. Have you never noticed the 
prosperous man, how erect he is, how manly 
in bis bearing, how apt, indeed, to elbow 
people out of bis way, and tread on their toes 
and bully his servants. Success gives him 
the confidence Which marks the victor in life’s 


rice. He moves buoyantly amone his fel- 
lows. He goes to their houses because he 


knows he can invite them to his house. He 
necepts favors because he knows he can re- 
turn them. He is gracious if he pleases and 
erulY if he pleases, because he has, toa very 
great extent, that best of blessings, inde- 
pendence. 

Now mark hin when misfortune overtakes 
him. He takes the side street. He shuus his 
friends. He declines their invitations. His 
clothing grows uot only threadbare, but he 
dves not brush itoften. His whiskers ¢o un- 
trinuned. He shrinks before the hotel clerk 
or railroad porter. His shoulders stoop. He 
shuttles his feet. He isa clerk where he was 
onee va muster. You say of him: ‘Poor devil; 
he isa changed man.” He is changed. Once 
he laughed and joked with his fellows and 
poked them familiarly in the ribs. Now he 
rarely smiles and becomes deferential or 
morose or discouraged, And what has changed 
him? Circumstances. 

Your social system decrees that men and 
women shall work ten or sixteen hours for 
six daysin the week, and then you expect 
them to go to church on Sunday. The preach- 
ers lainent that people do not go to church 
and ure growins irreligious, and appoint 
eommittees and invent patent schemes to 
remedy the evil. I can tell you what the 
trouble is. Your social system has taken 
away all leisure from the people through the 
week, and they will havea holiday on Sun- 
day. 

You violate nature with your customs liws, 
and every man and woran becomes a smug- 
eler. The very preachers will hide = silk 
dresses in their trunks for their wives when 
they come back from = their suinmer tours 
across the water. You tax property that 
should not be taxed, and every man hides 
what he can and swears he has it not. Our 
tax laws have made us a nation of liars, 
All progress is bused upon the idea that you 
can change human nature if you cet rid of 
bad laws. 

You must actually abolish these laws which 
hinder production and inequitaubly distribute 
wealth in order to improve society, What 
suciety needs is a system under which more 
wealth can be produced, and shall be vener- 
ally aud equitably distributed. The whole 
people, man by man and woman by woman, 
must be richer before it can be better. 

When everybody works aud nobody drudg- 
es; When every body plays and nobody Joufs: 
when children shall not) become producers 
until their bones are hard and they have spent 
ten or twelve years in school; when no bread- 
winner knows what it is to wunt for any 
needful thing, then wand will develc p, con- 
science will grow healthy, true religion will 
thrive; then drunkenness will cease, robbery 
will be unknown, aud euvy, hatred and mur- 
der will be things of the past. What | hope 
tu show you is that the way which leads to 
that happy condition is already cpen, and 
you may walk in it if you will, reaching the 
end of the journey step by step through an 
ever-inercusingly pleasant country; that go 
shot need be fired and no useful thing de- 
stroyed outhe way. It is simply a question 
of removing, one after another, those laws 
which uow deprive us of equal opvortupities 
to labor and to live. 


THE STANDARD. 


The Public Estate Thnt Boston Mirew 
: Away. 

Provipence, R. 1—The city of Boston re- 
eeived from the sales of the made lands. in 
the Back bay district up to TSS, $3.555.008 
and had then remaining about $200,000 worth 
of land. The eity has, however, lad the cost 
of laying outand building the streets to de- 
duct fromthe above suin, and this together 
with other improvements in process, sueh its 
the Buck bay park and the Charles river em- 
bankment, Will probably absorb more thin 
was realized from sales of lands. The value 
of the land inthe Buck bay district must now 
be evormously greater than the price the city 
received. The valuation—both real and per- 
sonial—in this distriet in 1885 wits $94,000,000, 
and ata very low estimate the present ground 
raulue must be five or six times what the city 
received for the land. A thorough presenta- 
tion of all the figures in this case by some of 
the single tax nen in Boston who can obtain 
the figures readily, would be an interesting 
and most valuable illustration of publie im- 
provement resulting in private aio. 

Rh. G. Linwoeon. 


The Ocean Hill’? Club in Brooktyn. | 

Brookiyy, N. Y.—The “Ovean Hill? single 
tux society recently appointed ua committee 
to secure permanent headquarters, suitable 
fur public mectings, reading room, ete., With 
power to devise ways and means for its sup- 
port. In uceordanee with the above, the 
committee would be pleased to receive sub- 
scriptions from all who sympathize with their 
efforts. 

The rent question will be generally dis- 
cussed here this spring, the great rise in laud 
raulues, caused by the extension of the cle- 
vated railroad, permitting the land owners 
to raise the rents, The society hopes. to he 
able to take advantage of this discussion to 
promote a more thorough knowledge of the 
single tax. 

Regular meetinys are held every Thursday 
evening at 8 o’elock at 2120 Dean strect, near 
Stone avenue, the residence of the secretary. 

Max O. NewMaAnN, Secretary. 
The Lucky Agents of Botany Bay, 

New Yorr.—My brother writes me from 
Australia: ‘Wein New South Wales are with 
you heart and soul in the single tax move- 
ment. Just think how it would vive us our 
birthright here, and give us justice where 
there is nothing but injustice. For instance: 
When the British government used to send 
conviets to Botany Bay, she sent them out in 
charge of agerts, who were given grants of 


land of buodreds of thousands of weres; and. 


now the heirs of those agents are livings as 
lords in other parts of the world. Their land 
has become valuable. They have sold enough 
to be independently rich, The rest lies idle 
(except as sheep farts), but rising in value; 
and not a fuet for sale in market except at 
their fancy price.” Gi A, 


Farmers Awakeniny, 


One of the many indications of awakening 
thought among farmers comes from Tulare 
county, California, where the farmers’ grance 
orranization recently passed resolutions re- 
questing representatives John Roth and G. 
Stockton Berry of the state jegislature to ex- 
plain the features of the electoral reform bill 
pending before that body, and inviting Judve 
James G. Maguire of San Franemceo to ad- 
dress them revarding the single tax. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tux 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join tu the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Alivir street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 173 Madison avenue; Jo© 
Rosfiurt, 22 Third avenues, or dimes J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single ‘Tax Cleveland aod) Thora elab, 2 
Meyrile avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter— Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, ee secretary Single tsx 
elub, 411 Tenth street; Albert Co Kouzee, 9 First 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N ¥Y—Harvey Book, 

Anueostia, D C--Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Ataheim, Cal—James Hassett. 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis ‘T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio--A Db Strong. 

Athuota, Ga—Jolin C Recd, lawyer, 25 
street. 

Auburn, Me—F W Beals. secretary Single tax club, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Sehinidt, 625 Lineoln street. 

Avou, N Y~ Homer Sabin, 

Ballston Spa, N ¥—Richard Feeney, 63° ton avenue, 

Balumore, Md—dJolin W Joues, see Singde tax league of 
Maryviand, 15 N Bond street; Jolin Sidimon, Pres Heury 
George club, 444 N Eutaw street; Dre Won N Hill ds 
E Baltimore street, ; 

Bayside, Long Isiand, N Y—Antonio Mo Molina, 

Braceville, U—-William Matthews, secretary Tarif re. 
form club. ; 

Brviford. Pa—J C De Forest, secretary 
lub, 26 Newell place. 

Bristel. bak--W ob brukaw, 

Bioghampton, NY w Dundon, 33 Maiden inne. ’ 

Boston, Sitss—eied win M White, G4 Main street, Chartess 
tan JR Koehe, 2) Converse avenue, Malden; Hianlin 


1-2 Marietta 


Land ant ithor 


Garland, chairman Sine tax league, Jamiien Plan | 


Brooklyn, No Y~-George B West, MD, 49 Clorpmont ives 
nue, president Single tia club, 

Burlington, 
Rreeen ey 
Cambridgepert, Mass--Wuin A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 

seeretury Sede Ux ORR IAGo, | : 

Canisteo. N You-eH W Johnsen. PO box 26, 

Canon City, Coi—Frauk P Biike, MoD. ¢ : 

meri iies O—S J Harnount, ALO, president single tax 
elub, 

Cape May City—Wim Porter, box 57, 3 

Chamberlin, Dab—danies Brawn: ; 

Charles City. lowin—Irving Wosouth, MD, afce appar 
site Union houses 

Chrleugo, Ub—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No $,49 La Salle street, 

Cineranad, Q—br bavid De Beek, aa West) Ninth 
street; Jones's news und stationery stare, 272 Vine 
atrect; headquarters Single tux elub, Ws Vine street. 

Clanton, Alw-O M Mastinor Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,Q—C W OWiitmarsh, 4 Bue dd avenue, Frank 
L. Carter, 182 Chestnut street, 

Chaton, (nd—L O ishop, editar Argus, 


Coho N Yad 8 Crane ; 

ahh O—Edward Hyneman, 48 )-2 Sauth ogh 
siree 

Cornwall, Cal—Jeff A alley, = 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, Nd —Chas PY Jonuston, 


| 


Jowa—dumes Luve, bookseller, or Richard : 


cme inthe mares eae Maen amnesic te 


Danbury, Conn—Sam A Matty df Bm street. 


a nee ean I A 


Otea, N Yo Themis Sywengey, 106 


laa aeail 





Dastan, O-W Wile, db Bittle seat @-Gitllo wily, 
I Sitiuelstrect. Po 

Denver, Col-F PP Monroe, : 

Des Motfes, lowa-l d Kasson, president: Single tax 
Clubs dol Wo hing, secretary, 

Detroit, Miche Ho Finehart, 45 Watertoo: streatz JF 
Dutienn, 270 Third streets secretary Pax reform og: 
socmliangS G tlawe, G44 titi as ; ors : 

Duthioud Sprints, Eldorado county, Ciba VooLanstotw > 

Dunkirk, SN V¥-Pianeis Lake. ; 

Kast Canibridees, Mass—J bo tbarringeon, St Jotin’s Dit. 
etiury List ttiute; . 

Jaistsor bpert, Lome ishunl N Yed k Rudyard, | 

Bast Rindge, Sor dalward deweth 

Biivabeth, NS d--Beagimin Urner. 

Klniiras N Y= Willuate Berean, 712 Bast Market streets 

Biggie wood. L-W. EB ateers, 

Eviensvihe, Dnd-—- Charles Go Bengeit, 427 pper Third 
street, : ; 

Fitchburg, Mass—it. Terry. 

Faruitapton, bowined Wo Roekwelk 

Gardobec, ATS Cunning, 

Glen Cove, Long tstagd. N Y¥iHerbert: Loromer,: 

Giiemdive, Muont—AcTi Sawyer, . 

Genus Piadis, 8 Y--doho db Quinn, : 

Gloversville, SoY—Wiar G Wood, AED, 

Grind. View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥—Heury L iinton, 

Harrison, Tex lJ MeColtum, ‘ : 

Hartington, Nebed Ho reder, 

Haveriill Matss-avrchar Fo iroels. 

Helenay Motte duped) UP Cherents, 

Hornedsville, NoWe-George TH Var Waiikte, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W> Albert: Cliarpiniun 

Hoostek Pally, NoY=2S Ukeminonen 

Houston, Pex Ring, corporation lLornoy, 

Hutehiuson, Kaisd G Mateoiniy ab bb, : 

Thon. N Y¥-George Smithy BO bax aut - my 

fodianapeds, tad— Perma Ruenis be Talbot blocks or 
ob Custer, meumber of Serge faux ethan : 

Ithaen, Ye C Phtor, drupeist, 7 Mast State street 

Janvier: S J-—-S 1 Walsh | : 

Jersey City, SJ Josepo Dana Miler, secretary Itud. 
SON COUMLY SINGIO COX ATER UE, 66 Lopres avenue, , : 

Kansas City, Mo--Chis Read, 2,220, Woodhtnd avenue, 

heitbsburgin Thee MM Me Donde 

Kingstou, S Y¥—Theadore ab Romeyn, : 

Liansingburei, N Younes MeMing, 2b blebteenth st. 

Lousdale. Kl—Dr L. B. Gairvin, ; 

Lewistou, Me-l? bb Lyford, & Coltage street, 

Lexington, Ky—Jiames deewin agent 

London, Koghind—Williiun S:canders, 7 Paldee Chin. 
bers. Westminister, fe 

Los Angeles, Cal—W TH Doage, wo Norte Acimedi street: 
WA Cole, Ha South Hil or AVidette, PO St) tron ke 

Lowell, Matss—lHenry Robertson, ateteadC bloek, itd: 
derostreet, : : 

Lyle, Minn-C oP Weohinn: 

Lynebburg, VeHThos Williamson, cor 

oostreets, : 

Lyun, Mass—Theodore P 
street 

Madison, Dak—t TL Myenson, 

Mahinoy CiLy, Piuad N Beeker, president: Free trade! 
club; Kobert Kichiwrdson, secretary, : 

Manistee, Mich—Albert: Wiulisley or WoL Pah ; 

Miaustield, Q=W J Tliggius, olinager Western unmon. 
telegraph office, i 

Muaribero, Mitss--Geo AoE Reyuolds. 

Marlborough, N Y—-CoE Biutdon. 

Mart, Tex—d DL Caldwell, eharaiin Ntutb congresstomu 
Citstrict OPRunizer. 

Marysviile, Monte-S 1 Kalstou, Bt. 

Missiflon, O—Viecer Barnett, 7h Miat South street. 

Miuneitius, Dodibag OceanesKovert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis, : 

Memphis, Teou-k G@ Brown, secretary ‘Tiaritl reform 
vehub, SO Miudisen street, ; 5 

Middletown, Coun—-dohn GQ Hopkins, PO box 580, 

Middletown, N Y-Chas Buller, (oO box ih, 

Mirwiaukee, Wis--Peter MeGulh, 1% Fourth sereet, ; 

Minvenpolis, Minn—-CG oJ) Buell, president single tax 
leagcug, dU2 Wo krankin avenues. bs he Ryder, secre: 
Gury. : . 7 ” 

Monmie, Abe QoNorton, 3 South Ray ab a trent. 

Mt Plensint, dowa-- AO Piteher, Mb. 

Mt Vernon, N Y= Hiehard Welton. : 

Murray ville, PSV dane Cadi, president 
en. : ; 

Nishville, Tenn Po EP Crorroll, 346 No Tighe ptreet, seer. 
hiny Anierican bind league. yO oS 

Nepautmert, Mass tA Poatteroypa, 
Chuitey, do Wed street. 

Newark, No dJ-Hev Hugh) QO Penleeost, 
street. i : 

New Bopghten, Pa—dobu Sediz, torch Hrowlwary, 

Newburg Y—DJ deka, secretary single tax club, > 
208 Browd way. ; 

Newburs port, Jlass— Win BR OWihittinere, secretury Mer. | 
riumie ussemidy, dena athe. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSehraer, SeereLaary Single Lax 
league, 247 Suuthgate street, WHIC dates, s8 Taylor 
street. ; 

New Weotiinster, [rit Col—Alex Hainillon, member 
Tax retovn assounulon, 

Norfutk, Vie~tdward I 
chub, P.O. drawer os 

North Spripgdeld, Mori 1 Alexander, 
Boonville strech. 

Oberlin, O—Kiiw Be Ehasicel. ; 

Glen, NY —George Dall, pres Simple bivx 
Timothy Horan, see, so Heuthroad street. 

Ob nip Wash ber A boioder Farqaiier, Adem Sree | 

Omaha, Neb—Jola 16 temiblen, 822 Vardi vente, 

Ordway, Dab—LO MH Gierkencl, miciiber Dix refurnd Wsso- 
ciation. ; ia 

Os AY NY —-Alex Skillen, OO West First street. 

Passe, N J—dd Barnard, PU box 181. } 

Paterson, NJ—-EW Nellis, Chidraith Pissiie county” 
Stople tax Clevelind Zea ign comuibtea, 69 North > 
Matyotreet, : cele 

Parkersburg, Wo Viai-W DE Borennio, member of Single 
tax Jeanue. ; : 

Paw tuenet, Bl-Bad ward Barker, 24 Gooding street, 

Peoria, ld W oAvery. : 

Phiudelphia, Pie-Win J AtiinsOn, 926 Chestaul street | 
or ACT Stephenson, 2b Chestnut street, pecretary 
Henry George chub. 

Piernout, © Y—Charies R Haod, 2 O bax 13. 

Pittsburg, Paealark BF obeets, 1727 Carey alley. 

Portia, Ores B lapeen, as stark street, HEE Thomp- 


Pitch and Chureki 


Perkins, MM Suuth Commots 


member Henry Geocge 


a6 Orlentitl, 


Hobertsun, secreuuy Alpha 


(18260 North 


issochitlou 


301). 
Pouphkeepsle, NY--Willtans Co Albro, : 
Providencee-i J--Robert: Grieve, $2 Sutton Ktreet; 
pe Win Barker, pres. Rhode Esdiatnd pingly Litx. asso 
Chou. : ; 
Pulhoski, NS YC V Harbottle, 
Ravens woou, Hi-W HE Vian Oriana, 
Heading Pa-—Chas 5 Viizer, Wis Penn street, 
Corkhtll, 231 Pent street. : 
Revnoals Bridge, © Ont Johar Carreer, box 20. 
Huetineud, bind Quigiey, Wo doutb Third Sleek. 
Rhageway, S Y¥~0 C Sullivan, 
Raver Falls, Wis—Georse LE bivtes, ; 
uochester, N Y¥=Charles Avril, 7 Murrill street. 
Roselle, N J—Head Gordat, ; 
Heuthind, Vt--T oH Brown, it Cherry street, 
Sin Francisca, Cal-—Jdudge James G Maguire, Superlor 
‘OUrk. nie, 
sin Luis QG“oispo, Cal~lrs Frances Mo Mine. 
Seattie, Wateh Ter— i Morrow, 
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The Liederkranz society has a grievance 
against the police for coming into the 
dining room—sixty of them headed by 
Captain Reilly—at the ball recently given 
by the society. Their object was to pre- 
vent the sale of liquor after 1 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Itis nota bad thing that the Lieder- 
kranz society and other societies should 
learn to what lengths the police have 
come to think they have a right to go. 
Such an invasion of some dollar ball 
would have called out only signs of ap- 
proval, But the Liederkranz ball! And 
yet, Liederkranz or what you will, the 
police have no right to make such intru- 
sions. It is their business to preserve the 
peace and to arrest for crime under cer- 
tain circumstances; but it is not their 
business to go mousing around in ball 
rooms or dining rooms or private apart- 
ments of any kind to see if perchance 
they may not surprise some one in the 
commission of a misdemeanor, And it is 
dangerous to let them get the notion that 
it is them business, 

The Broadway and Seventh avenue 
railroad company passes — resolutions 
thanking the rank and file of the police 
force for their protection during the 
strike, and by way of proving that the 
resolutions are not mere words, forwards 
$1,000 for the police pension fund. It is 
quite right for the company to express its 
thanks, for it was well served, and per- 
haps the $1,000 was earned; but there isa 
suggestion in the giving that the police 
more than preserved the peace and _ pre- 
vented crime. 








ne 


There are Other reasons to believe that 
in some instances they did. The news- 
papers told of one case where a captain 
ordered three of his men to enter a 
restaurant and drive the people out, at 
the same time warning them to use their 
clubs “gently,” gently being a familiar 
euphemism in the foree. This restaurant 
was not a liquor suloon, If it had been, 
the legal right and wrong of the matter 
would have been the sume, But it was a 
temperance = restaurant, where meals 
were furnished to surface car men, the 
proprietor also accommodating such of 
his customers as wished with weekly 
lodging and board, When the police 
order to enter this restaurant was piven, 
several people, some of whom were regular 
boarders, were within and peaceably en- 
gaged ata meal The newspapers go on 
to describe how two of the policemen 
entered the place while the third, with 
night stick drawn, stood by the door 
without, and as the interrupted diners 
eame plunging through the door way 
propelled by an unseen force, supposably 
the night sticks of the two policemen 
who had entered, the third policeman 
helped them on with the ungentle blows 
upon the head, All this was told by the 
press without the slightest apparent 
thought that the captain who gave the 
order ought to have been deprived of his 
uniform and all authority, and without 
apy other explanation of the lawless act 
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than that the restaurant was a head- 
quarters for strikers, 


The naturalization bill reported by the 
judiciary committee of the house at 
Washington prevides that) when an 
alien presents his petition for naturaliza- 
tion the clerk of the court shall give 
notice to the district attorney, whose 
duty it shall be to attend the court and 
see that the allegations of the petition 
are properly proven. On the prevailing 
assumption that naturalization is a ju- 
dicial inquiry, this is a wise alteration of 
the present off-hand proceeding. The 
new bill also provides that written as 
may be offered, a 
provision which will relieve from, the 
hardship of bringing witnesses from a 
distance in cases in which part of the ap- 
plicant’s residence has been in one sec- 
tion of the country and part in another. 
The bill might be improved by requir- 
ins a record of naturalizations to be 
made ut Washington. It is often a mat- 
ter of importance to show that a for- 
eigner has not been naturalized; but this is 
practically an impossibility, or, at least, 
a very expensive possibility, when he 
may have been naturalized in any one of 
the great number of counties in the 
United States. 

In Ohio there was recently passed what 
is known as the “Arnett law,” which 
prohibits the separation of white and col- 
ored children in schools. This law is un- 
popular with the whites, and since its 
passage, Whenever a colored man’s lease 
expires, the white owner of the farm in- 
forms him that another tenant is to have 
the place; and if he applies to other 
farm owners for a lease he is refused. In 
this way the various school districts are 
being quietly but forcibly relieved of 
their colored population so rapidly that 
soon the schools will no longer be mixed; 
all of which goes to show the weakness 
of ‘Arnett laws’ and the power of land 
titles. 


A spirit similar to that of the white 
farmers of Ohio has appeared ina board 
of trustees in this city, with the sinvle 
difference that here it relates to the dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, while in Ohio 
it relates to white and colored. Ina cer- 
tain up town school district a new school 
house has been built because the old one 
was unfit. When the disposition of the 
old building came up for consideration 
one of the trustees, who was supported 
by others, but not enough to make a ma- 
jority, proposed that the old building 
should be used as a school for the children 
of hod carriers and other unpleasant 
classes. 


The whole state of New Jersey is va- 
riously owned by somebody; but no one 
knows who owns one-twelfth of the east- 
ern half, and the supreme court of the 
United States is to be asked to find out, 
To do this they will be compelled to go 
back two hundred years, to the time of 
the “proprietors,” and construe the legal 
effect of certain records and papers of 
that date. Jerseymen have an idea that 
they govern themselves, but once in a 
while a lawsuit reminds them that they 
are really governed by ghosts, 


The committee of the Union league 
club appointed. to report on the subject 
of electoral reform, has, according to the 
Times, “prepared a bill which is in sub- 
stance the measure introduced in’ the 
assembly by Mr. Saxton, but so modified 
as to obvinte the objections which the 
governor has already expressed in regard 
to its provisions.” The committee has 
also prepared a supplementary bill em- 
bodying those essential provisions of the 
Saxton measure which are omitted in the 
first bill. The professed purpose is to 
offer the governor two bills, which to- 
gether make the reform complete, the first 
alone being an improvement on present 
methods, If he signs both, all that the 
Saxton bill proposes is accomplished; if he 
vetoes the supplementary bill and signs 
the other, we shall have at least a partial 
reform. Tt is hard to understand how 


any bill can be drawa that will obviate | 
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visions of the Saxton bill which require 
the exclusive us..c. official buots might 
be omitted; but official ballot! are — ro- 
vided there must ve preliminary nomin- 
ations, and to this the governor objects, 
But aside from technical difficulties it is 
not wise under existing circumstances to 
compromise ona lame reform, In over 
twenty states the bills embodying all the 
essential parts of the Saxton measure are 
pending, and in most of these states they 
will be enacted; at the same time the api- 
tation goes on, in New York as well as 
elsewhere, puthering strength continu- 
ally. Itis, then, but a matter of time, 


and not a long time, when the full reform 


will be adopted in this state; with Cover. 
nor Hill's assent ifhe chooses, without it if 
he does not. Ifa perfect bill is presented 
to him he must sign it or be responsible 
to the people for depriving them of the 
reform they demand; but if two bills are 
presented, one a partial reform and the 
other a supplement making the reform 
complete, he can, by signing the first and 
vetoing the other, pose as an electoral re- 
former, while he really nullifies electoral 
reform in all those respects in which it 
would be destructive of the kind of poli- 
tics he has heretofore represented. 


A secret ballot will prevent bribery and 
intimidation; but nothing short of an 
oficial ballot, to the exclusion of all pri- 
vate ballots, will abolish the machine in 
politics. By the ‘‘machine” is not meant 
political parties or political organizations, 
which are desirable factors in our system 
of sovernment, but the wheel within the 
wheel—the organization which controls 
the party instead of being controlled by 
the party. The evil influence of the ma- 
chine is indisputable, and to destroy it 
has become a necessity. If an ineffective 
law is enacted now it will be more difficult 
to enact an effective one later; but if all 
reform fails now, on account of the gov- 
ernor's opposition, a complete reform will 
be soon accomplished in spite of his oppo- 
sition. 


Nor is it quite certain that, by acceding 
to the governor's demands, there will be 
such secrecy as to prevent bribery and iu- 
timidation. If a voter is to be allowed to 
deposit ballots prepared by political ma- 
chines, it will not be impossible to know 
how he votes. If bribed or intimidated, 
he will not dare to vote the official ballot. 
He must vote ong of the ballots which 
are privately prepared. And that this 
will expose his vote, or at least make him 
afraid to vote otherwise than as he has 
been told, is shown by the fact that under 
our present system, even though ballots 
are required to be uniform, voters are 
liable to such exposure, 





Besides, is it not too strong an inference 
that because the governor vetoed the 
Saxton bill last year he will veto it this? 
There is no better reason to believe he 
will than that to do otherwise would be 
a Stultitication. But it would not be a 
stultification. Governor Hil! gave one 
reasonable reason for his veto last yeur, 
namely, that the reform was too radical 
to be safely adopted without more care- 
ful and general consideration than it had 
received, That objection no longer exists, 
The reform has been discussed in detail 
all over the state, If there were any 
valid objections to it, they wou'd by this 
time have made an impression. But none 
have been heard except that of Tammany 
hall to the effect that the reform would 
make political machines more powerful, 
an objection which, both from its source 
and intrinsically, is laughable. On the 
contrary, the more the nieasure has been 
discussed the stronger has grown the de- 
mand for it and the weaker have become 
the protests of its opponents, These are 
considerations which it is only fair to in- 
fer would affect the action of Governor 
Hi}) should the same measure be laid he- 
fore him this year, He might personally 
object on the old grounds, but at the same 
time, regarding himself as a branch of 
the law making power of the state, con- 
clade that his personal opposition must 
Kive way to the manifest wishes of the 
people for whom he was culled on to 


all the governor's objections, Those pro | legislate. 
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T paid a visit one day last week to an 
institution which, in a modest, unob- 
trusive way, has been doing a good deal 
of work among a class who sadly need 
assistance—Primrose house, the home of 
the Society to befriend working girls, 
It occupies aw nice looking four story 
brown stone front building in West 
Thirty-third street, which, Lam happy to 
say, is not disfigured with any sign or 
other outward label of its purpose, A. 
young girl may ascend the steps without 
making it patent to every passer by that 
she is in trouble and secking: relief. 

What the society does is this: It seeks 
to take the place of an affectionate, well 
todo, experienced friend, to respectable 
young women who have to earn their 
own living, and who stand in need of 
help. And so far as Tean judge, it care 
ries out its purpose very well indeed, It 
dyes not torture its beneficiaries with 
cross examination into their pust life and 
present circumstances, but asks from 
them simply such references as would be 
equivalent to an introduction from t& 
friend, It assumes no refortnatory mis- 
sion, and makes no pretense of preaching 
a gospel of hard work. It recognizes the 
fact that there are in this city an enor- 
mous number of young girls who have to 
work fora living, whose earnings are too 
scanty toadmit of any saving, and who, 
when work fails them, or sickness comes 
upon them, are reduced to absolute, 
friendless destitution, When such a girl 
comes to Primrose house she is treated as 
much like a friend visiting a friend, as 


cireumstances will allow. A pleasant 
faced, kindly matron greets her, and 


does her best to make her feel at home. 
Ifshe is hungry, she is fed; if she needs 
shelter, a bed is at her service; if she is 
ill, a physician summoned for her If 
her only trouble is want of work, an 
effort is made to find work for her, and 
meantime she is taken care of. So far 
as she is able she is allowed to pay for 
her entertainment; but whether she pays 
much or little, or nothing at all, she is 
made athome just the same. If she is 
able, she is asked to assist to some extent 
in the household work, but there seems 
to be no ordering reund, nov dictatorial 
assumption of authority. When she is 
fit for work and has succeeded in getting 
work that will support her, she is ex- 
pected to bring her visit to a close, If 
she asks advice, it is given her, but there 
isno effort made to thrust advice upon 
her. 

I was allowed to go through the house, 
and found it neat and cheery from top to 
bottom. Except that each bedroom had 
several beds, there was no Jook of the in- 
stitution about it. The floors were cov- 
ered with carpet, matting, or oilcloth. 
The furniture was excellent. The dining 
room showed snowy table linen, bright 
vlassware and silver forks. I could easily 
imagine What a heart-easing sense of re- 
lief must come over a poor girl, hunted 
by the wolf of poverty, when she finds 
herself suddenly admitted to such a home. 
And I can thoroughly understand what 
hopefulness and courage may be infused 
into a working girl’s life by the mere 
knowledge that she has such a refuge to 
fall back upon. For the dread of helpless 
destitution is, if anything, more terrible 
than destitution itself. It is like the as- 
sussin’s dagger toa threatened man—like 
the sword of Damoctles, 


ff any charity is good, the charity I 
have described is good, But just think 
What would happen if the Society to be- 
friend working girls had sufficient means 
to befriend all working girls who aeed be- 
friending, Suppose it were known—as, if 
the fact existed, it would be known—all 
over the United States, that here in New 
York no honest, self respecting working 
girl would be allowed to suffer actual 
want. What an influx there would be 
from north and south and east and west 
of Women seeking to earn a living, In 
the flerce competition of thousands upon 
theusands of wo nen anxious for work, 
What would women’s wages sink to? 
How many men would be crowded out of 
employment? The mere dream of such a 
thing is appalling, 

This is the paradox that confronts every 
organization, and every individual, who 
seeks by charity, however skillfully con- 
cealed, tomake life easier for men and 
women, If they try to do their work 
effectually, they are swamped for want 
of neans. Already, the society lL have 
described is compelled to turn away ones 
third of the working girle who apply to 
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it. If they enlist public sympathy ond 
secure more means, they create more 
distress than they can possibly relieve. 
The better their motives, the more effi- 
cient their methods of work, the more 
trouble they will cause, Let the Society 
for befriending working girls grow as the 
Children’s aid society has grown, and it 
Will begear New York. Yet if it doesn’t 
grow—if it is to turn away, first one- 
third, then a half, at Just a Jarge ma- 
jority of its applicants—of what use is it? 
Its members might as well use their 
money to establish almshouses on the 
English plan, where a limited number of 
selected working girls should live at case, 
while their less fortunate sisters struggled 
with the poverty wolf as best they might. 


Poverty is like some grasses; the more 
it is nibbled at the faster it spreads. 
The only way toextirpate it is to strike 
at the root. And what the root of pover- 
ty is no man can fail to see, who, dismiss- 
ing prejudice from his mind, will seriously 
usk himself the question, “What is the 
solirce of wealth ?” and insist on a satis- 
factory answer. For poverty is simply 
the want of wealth. It can be cured only 
by the acquisition of wealth. And the 
wealth must be acquired, not by gift, or 
theft—which only relieve poverty in the 
individual to encourage it in the mass, but 
by the productive labor of the men whose 
poverty is to be relieved. 

Let the Society to befriend working 
girls think this out. What the working 
girls need is things—houses, clothes, fucl, 
food, furniture, books, jewelry, laces, 
and athousand other things. All these 
are but the result of human labor ap- 
plied to the raw material of nature, Out 
of earth, and air, and water they have 
been wrought by man’s labor, every one 
of them, and to earth and air and water 
they are all returning just as fast as they 
van. If working girls want more of them, 
what needs there to be done, save to ap- 
ply more human labor to the inexhausti- 
blematerials of nature and produce them? 
There is no lack of coal in the bowels of 
the earth—why should the working girl 
lack fuel? There is no lack of brick clay, 
and timber and iron—why should the 
working girl lack shelter? There is no 
lack of pasture land for sheep, or of ara- 
ble land for flax and cotton—why should 
the working girl lack clothing? She 
lacks them all, not because they cannot 
be produced in superabundance, but be- 
cause they may not be. The men who 
wotld gladly mine coal, mold brick, shape 
timber, raise sheep, grow flax and cotton, 
build houses, weave cloth, and exchanye 
these things for other forms of wealth 
which they need and the working girl 
is eager to produce—these men, like 
the working girl herself, are for- 
bidden to apply their labor to the 
raw material of nature. They are 
fenced out from the earth, to which God 
gave them an equal, indefeasible right 
with all other men. The coal and iron 
lie useless in the ground, the brick clay is 
not dug, the timber stands unfelled, the 
broad pastures are bare of sheep, the rich 
soil is untilled, not because men are lazy, 
or unambitious for wealth, but simply, 
solely, and altogether, because society by 
one gigantic robbery has made private 
property of that which the Almighty gave 
to be the property of all the race—has 
put the keys of nature’s well filled store- 
house into the hands of favored individu- 
als, and vuthorizes them to forbid their 
fellows to use God's gifts, except as they 
may choose to ailow, and on such terms 
as they may choose to tix, What the 
working girl wants is not a society to be- 
friend her in her poverty, but that simple 
justice which shall make poverty impos- 
sible for her so long as she is willing to 
be indeed a working givl! 


And this justice will be secured, with- 
out economic friction of any kind, without 
injustice to any man on earth, by the 
adoption of the single tax on land values, 
So soon as men who hold possession of 
nature’s opportunities are compelled to 
pay to the community the value which 
attaches to those opportunities by reason 
ofthe competition among men for the 
privilege of using them, so soon will they 
either utilize those opportunities to their 
fullest possible extent or abandon them 
to the unhindered use of others. In either 
case, labor will find ample occupation, at 
wages of which it now dares not even 
dream, No man wiliing to work will 
then be idle; if capital declines his ser- 
vices, he will nced but to seek a vacant 
piece of ground,an unused mine or quarry, 
an uncultivated field, and apply the labor 
of his hands, aided by such capital as any 
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man, with a prospect of remunerative 
employment before him, can readily se- 
cure, direct to earth itse'f, and have the 
whole product for his reward. But capi- 
tal will not decline his services. On the 
contrary, it will be eaver to secure them, 
and will compete for the privilege of em- 
ploying them. For though the laborer 
will be able to get along without the cap- 
italist, the capitalist will be utterly help- 
less without the laborer. The richest 
mine owner or tiantfacturer will see his 
capital perish before his eyes if he cannot 
hire men to work for him. 

And with mén free to apply thelr la- 
bor direct to the earth the secondary 
processes of production will flourish as 
never before. Men wresting wealth from 
mine and pasture Jand and furrow will 
seek to transform it by exchange into a 
thousand different shapes. Think what 
the business of piano makers and watch- 
makers will be when every man who 
wants can alford to buy a piano and 
a watch, A surge of reviving industry 
will run through all society—a swelling 
wave of wealth. With all the barriers to 
production and exchange broken down, 
with every tax on industry abolished, 
with invention stimulated to its highest 
point, with the forces of nature every- 
where harnessed to do man’s work, what 
limit can be set to the wealth of the 
world? And it may well be, that in that 
time happy wives and mothers, looking 
backward a few years, shall shudder as 
they think of the evil days whet women 
begged the privilege of work and work- 
ing girls needed a society to befriend 
them. 


A very interesting passage in William 
O’Brien’s recent Manchester's speech— 
made during his hurried tour cf the two 
kingdoms, with an army of constables 
trying to catch him—seems to have hith- 
erto escaped quotation on this side the 
Atlantic. Speaking of his latest con- 
demation Mr. O’Brien said: 

The words for which I was condemned 
were as follows: ‘‘The self protection against 
land grabbers is the first: principle of self- 
reservation for 100,000 defenseless people in 
reland. Yes, there is absuolutely no alterna- 
tive but the blunderbuss;” and the Times re- 
port stops there, as if I had recommended 
and countenanced the blunderbuss. How did 
that sentence finish? ‘Yes, there is abso- 
lutely no alternative but the blunderbuss, and 
it is because I abhor and condemn crime in 
every shape and form that I hupe every man 
and woman in Tipperary will take a leaf out 
of the Primrose dames’ book.” 

The Primrose dames, it should be re- 
membered, are an association of female 
turies, one of whose guiding principles is 
to boycott every tradesman who does not 

‘at least pretend to think as they do, 

Beef is too cheap. So a very consider- 
able body of men in New York, in Penn- 
sylvania and in Ohio are saying. If it 
could only be made to cost a few cents 
more per pound, a whole host ef men 
would get work and wages who now have 
to go without. City abattoirs would 
double their business, and little towns and 
villages that are now flooded with Chicago 
dressed beef and mutton would be com- 
pelled to support once more their local 
a@pughter houses and butcher shops, to 
the vast increase, of course, of the com- 
fort and prosperity of their inhabitants. 
And so, in the legislatures of the states 
named, bills have been introduced for the 
levying of a protective duty on the pauper 
dressed beef of Chicago by means of an 
elaborate and costly system of local meat 
inspection. This, it is anticipated, will 
compel the Chicago men to send their 
beef east on the hoof instead of dressed. 
And everybody knows that there is 
nothing likea vail journey of a thousand 
miles or so to improve the fitness of a 
beast for conversion into food, 


The town of Gravesend, Long Island, 
was, a few years ago, the owner of pretty 
much the whole of Coney island. When 
the island developed into a fashionable 
resort the township authorities sold the 
larger part of it to various individuals, 
who have since realized immense profits 
from the increase of Jand values, Fora 
long time the western end of the island, 
known as Norton's point, was neglected, 
or utilized only as a resort for the rough- 
est and most undesirable class of visitors, 
But with the pressure of population, Nor- 
ton'’s point has acquired value, and capi- 
talists have begun to cast the eye of de- 
sire upon it, It has been discovered that 
it is the only part of the island at which 
an ordinary pier can be maintained for 
boat landings, and moreover it is the 
nearest point to New York by water, 8» 
the town of Gravesend has resolved to 
sel] Norton’s point, aud bids for its pur- 
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chase are to be opened on March 20. Ttis 
said that one New York man is prepared 
to bid $400,000 for the property. 

Hereat the other owners of land on 
Coney Island are becoming seared, They 
have held a meeting, and pointed out to 
one another that if Norton's Point is 
bought by any private individual and laid 
out as a summer resort, the value of the 
lands at the other end of the island will 
be sensibly affected. So, under the Jead- 
ership of John Y. M'Kane, a politician of 
much local influence, they have united 
with the township trustees to influence 
the federal government to buy Norton's 
point, and establish on it a life-saving 
station, a coast survey station, a fort and 
apark. They ask forall these, but they 
are not particularly anxious for any of 
them. What they really want is that the 
government should buy the land, and so 
withdraw it from the possibility of  pri- 
vate use. In other words, if they have 
their wish, the public treasury will be de 
pleted to the extent of $400,000 or $500,000 
for their exclusive benefit, and to the 
positive detriment. of the people of New 
York. 


It isannounced that General Harrison, 
at his coming inauguration, will be 
clothed, as to his outer man, ina suit of 
black worsted diagonal, the material of 
which has been specially wooven at the 
Springville mills, Rockville, Conn., under 
the direction of Mr. John EF. Plummer, 
In this way the general will give point to 
his famous maxim about markets and 
maxims, and set an example which all 
evood protectionists ourht to follow. 

Only it is to be hoped that the general 
will be consistent all the way through. 
It willbe no virtue in him to keep the 
sacred law of protection as to coat, vest 
and pantaloons, if he breaks it as to other 
of his personal necessities. He must see 
to it that his shoes are of American 
leather, made from American hides; that 
his shirt front contains no foreizn pauper 
linen; that his hosiery is woven in an 
American mill, from home raised wool 
and cotton. He must serupulously ban- 
ish from the White house all crockery, 
glassware, china, tin ware, carpets, sheets, 
pillow cases, knives and forks, ete, that 
may be in any way tainted with foreign 
pauperism as to material or manufacture. 
He must eschew foreign crown tea, coffee, 
and sugar; smoke nothing but domestic 
cigars; avoid Pears’s soap like poison; 
and decline, when attacked) by that fine 
Washington malaria, to admit into his 
system any pauper grown cinchena bark. 
He won't have a very good time, but he 
will be setting a noble example to the 
men who elected him, And if they wiil 
only imitate him, the American people in 
general and the American farmer in par- 
ticular, will vet such a lesson in the bless- 
ings of protection as will astonish them. 


Police Superintendent Murray's report 
on the car drivers’ late strike is an inter- 
esting document. Afterstating the man- 
nerin which the police were distributed to 
the different roads, the superintendent 
says: 

Frequently the police were called upon to 
disperse crowds of disorderly persons who 
evidently had congregated for the purpose 
mentioned, and at such times it became neces- 
sary to act with great vigor aud carnestucss, 
Idlers who helped to swell the mob miuay in 
some such instances have been injured. 
When a charge was made it was almost im- 
possible to use discrimination, as lo prisouers 
were taken until after the immediate conthict 
was over. 

Pleasant reading that, isn’t it? “Idlers 
may, in some instances, have been in- 
jured”—by the “great vigor and carnest- 
ness’ with which the clubs were used, 
“No prisoners were taken until after the 


immediate conflict was over.’ Nine- 
teenth century? Yes. United States? 
Oh! yes. Not Ireland or Russia, When 


they do these things over there it) is 
different. Weeall it brutality then, and 
hold meetings and collect: subscriptions 
by way of protest against it. But right 
here in New York it is simply “acting 
with great vigor and earnestness,” You 
see, this is a land of Jiberty—-for Superin- 
tendent Murray and his men, 


At the conclusion of his report the su- 
perintendent presents a list of officers 
whom he recommends “for offlelal recog. 
nition by the police commuissioners” on 
account of “especial courage and discre- 
tion during the disturbances.” And tlrst 
umong the patrolmen named in this list 
is the man who showed his “especiiel 
courage and discretion” by drawing his 
revolver wand shooting a man dead! 


Add to this report of Superintendent 
Murray the fact that since the strike 


ended several of the railway companies 


have testified their gratitude by sub- 
stantial contributions fo the police pen- 
sion fund. And let any candid) minded 
niin say whether, when the time comes 
round for the next dispute between the 
companies and their men, the police will 
not feel encouraged to act with ever 
greater “viror and earnestness,” 


And it is not the least significant among 
the signs of the times, that the vast 
majority of people seem utterly to forget 
that for a gang of policemen, without 
any higher authority than the order of 
their commanding officer, to attack a 
crowd of citizens with clubs and re- 
volvers, is just as hiwless as if the cases 
were reversed and the crowd attacked: 
the policemen, Tt may be true enougls 
that if the police did not take the law into 
their own hands and act as peace officers, 
judges, juries and executioners all com- 
bined, some worse things might happen. 
But that sort of argument is safe only 
While its use is confined to the men who 
wield the clubs, or on whose behalf the 
clubs are wielded. When the clubbees 
apply it, it becomes dangerous, 

There are few more aniusing papers 
than the Press, Of course it doesn’t rise 
to the sublimity of comicality attained 
by the Mail and Express, but it does very 
well in its own way. Here it is, publish- 
ing with every mark of approval, a long 
article by George B, Cowlam won the fu- 
ture of the United States, in which this 
passage OCCULS: 

Our immense field is open tothe freest cul- 
tivation by our people, and their productive 
energies are stimulated by the greatest of all 
forces of humiin progress; tamely, a guaran: 
tee that cach shall biuve what he makes, The 
exchange of them products is obstructed only 
by such vatural barriers as can be overcome 
or evaded; is cheeked but by the need cf 
such an adjustinent and diversitication of 
their industries as will give free play to their 
labor, and which can be made or is restricted 
by the lack of facilites for intecchange which 
ean be rapidly and profitably suppled. The 
organization Which this work involves con: 
stitutes the progressive force of national 
erowth, for init is that foundation for the 
profitable use of surplus which tixes the only 
limit to the erowth od wealth, either as bo its 
extentor the rapidity with which it can be 
pushed. 

Think of a paragraph like that appear- 
ing in the Press without a line of editorial 
condemnation, What would) become of 
the protection fetich if every man should 
have what he makes, and exchange of 
products should: be obstructed only by 
natural barriers ? 


In another isste of the Press the tariff 
talker brags of the rich deposits of tin ore 
in Dakota and Montana. Pe tells us, on 
the authority of the United States geol- 
ovist for Montana, that the tin-bearing 
rock of the Black TLS contains veins 
Ineasuring more than fifty feet in width, 
Which will average much better than the 
tin ores of Cornwall. Also, that the 
Black Hills tin crystals are casily sep- 
arable, and vield about sixty-five per cent 
of metallic tin, against aw yield) from the 
Cornish ores of two and one-half per cent, 

Figures such as these would look very 
wellina free trade paper as illustrating 
the absurdity of fining men for baying 
tin from Kaglishimen and Sunutrans 
rather than pay the tax imposed by the 
Black bills mine owners; but it has a 
queer out-of-place look ina protectionist 
paper. 


PERSONAL. 


FL. Clarke of Tacoma, Washington terri- 
tory, Wants all sipvle tax men there to send 
their names to his address, Is0S ik street, im 
order to arrange for local educational work, 

W.oEL Van Ornuuior Ravenswood, Hh, bas 
ausnuimed editorial manacement of the Chicago 
Building Society Advocate. Under lis able 
carection that paper may be expected to at 
once take on new interest. 

Judee Prank LT Reid has been delivering a 
series of lectures in the Olympie theater at 
Nashville, whieh have been quite fully re- 
ported ia the Daily American, lu its intro- 
ductory to the report of the address of the 
Ith, the Americun says: 

Attention has been directed toward them 
by reason of the fact that while his primary 
abject is evidently to inceuleate a politieal 
principle (the siiele tax theary), the speaker 
buids aoout hing fabrie of sutire and moral 
abstraction whieh have mide these discourses 
unique aud of interest to the curivus, if not 
seriuusly inchoed, 


Evidently He Had No Use For Ut. 
Lyons, Witisas, Triviane, 

A prominent yous busivess man was pays 
ing tus tuxes afew days ago when he diseove 
ered a certain track in arrears aad sold for 
taxes, Thinking there was something familar 
in the deseription bainvestigated aud learued 
that he hud bougat bis awu property abl tus 
sale the your berg 'e 
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CURRENT THOUG HT. 


The eimai Peunautry. 

To these who appreciate the fact tlt 
the Russian social system, witht its des- 
potism, its bureaucracy and tts fiercely 
smoldering discontent, is bit a phase of a 
world wide problem. Stepnink’s bool on 
the condition of the Russian peasantry, 
lately published by Earper& Brothers, 
will be full of interest, Tt describes 
the present condition of the real Russian 
people—the amiense body of serfs for 
whom if was fondly hoped that enumerpa- 
tion would accomplish soo titich—and 
Hlustrates anew the trath that partial re- 
forms cen bave fitthe permanent value, 
while the fundamental injustice of private 
land ownership remains tiredressed, 
“Emancipation,” says Stepniak. ‘has 
utterly failed to realize the ardent ex- 
pectations of its advocates and promoters, 
The great benefit of the measure was 
purely moval, It has: faved to improve 
the material condition of the former 
serfs, who on the whole are worse olf 
than they were before emancipation. The 
bulk of our peasantry is ina condition 
not far removed from actual starvation.” 
These are strong words. But if Stepniak’s 
picture of the condition of the sometime 
serfs isa truthful one, their fault is in 
their moderation. 


What serf emancipation was supposed 
to mean was the effectual acknowledee- 


ment of the serfs’ right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, What it 


really meant was the substitution of one 
form of slavery for another. And the 
second slavery is infinitely more crushing 
than the first. 

Under the old system the serf was al- 
lowed the use of an allotment of land, 
which he was free. during two or three 
days of each week, to cultivate for his 
own benefit. The vest of his time he was 
compelled totabor, without pay, upon his 
Under the new system 
he receives still bis scanty allotment of 
land, and the master’s claim: upon hint is 
But in place of the taster 
stands the tax watherer, of whom in the 
old serf days he knew nothing, And the 
tax gatherer’s little finger is thicker than 
were the imiaster’s Joins. There is no 
way in which the wretched peasant can 
escape him. The fiscal machine works 
with conscienceless, Unvarying recular- 
ty, and be the seasons good or’ bad, the 
full measure of the taxes must be paid. 
If neither corn nor cattle can be found 
to satisfy them, houses, store houses, 
plows and harrows are seized and sold at 
auction, or the delinquent is punished for 
his insolvency by flogging, During LS885- 
86, in one district alone, 1,900 peasants 
were flogged for non-payment of taxes. 

With such incentives to regularity in 
his payments, the Russiawn peasant natu- 
rally seeks by every means in his power 
to meet the demands upon him. Should 
his crops fail, or sickness hinder him 
from toil, there is still a resource open to 
him. He goes to the owner of the near- 
est big estate, usually his former master, 
or to some rich villager, one of his own 
kind, who by accident or especial abitity 
has raised himself above the others, or 
to the villave clergyman—the latter two 
proving by far the harder taskmasters— 
and for sufficient money to make out the 
taxes and tid. him over the winter, 
pledges his future work at wages agreed 
upon, Naturally the wages he is com- 
pelled to accept under these cirennistances 
are the poorest possible; and to make his 
plight worse he is required to sign an 
agreement to the effect that he will work 
for the wages at such time as the lender 
may choose, so that if the following year 
wages are very low he will not be allowed 
to work out his indebtedness that season, 
but must wait till wages are high and la- 
bor hard to procure, There are frequently 
seen working side by side in the same 
field free laborers and those bound by 
their winter engavements—the one for 
ten the other for three anda half rubles 
per dissiatine. 

When a peasant is once forced to enter 
into such a contract it is usually all over 
With him, Ue sinks year by year deeper 
and deeper into the the mire “uf poverty 
and wretchedness; his debt: growing big- 
ger with each season, He has no chance 
to retrieve his fortunes, since in good 
seasons he must accept the wages of a 
poor one, and must at any time les ave the 
cultivation of his awn field to do his 
creditor’s bidding. In proportion as he is 
impoverished, the usurer waxes richer, 
the money Jendery gradually acquiring 
cattle, house and Jand, while the debtor 
becomes a downright proletarian, 
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The wedge, which over oie civilized 
world, is dividing society into two classes, 
the one above the dividing line rich and 
luxurious, the one below becoming more 


cand more purely proletarian, has operated 


with peculiar severity on the peasantry 
cf Russia, What with the smallness of 
the land allotted him by government, the 
drastic measures to which he is subjected 
by the tax collector, and the gradual re- 
enslavement of whole villages in’ their 
efforts to meet the taxes, the peasant is 
reduced toa condition which bepears de- 
scription, It is not only grinding pover- 
ty Which is the lot of a vast number of 
them. It is absolute starvation. 

The death vate in Russia is higher than 
that of any other Muropean conntry, 
being 87.3 per thousand. And aceording 
to the expressed opinion of the council of 
tussiah surgeons, at a meeting held 
December, S85, the primary cause of this 
terrihte mortality is lack of food, This 
ina vast country peopled chielly by agri- 
cultural laborers would seem supremely 
ridictilous, if it were not so appalling. 
And when we consider also, that Russifit 
enjoys a state of high protection as to her 
home market, and exports yearly large 
amounts of wheat, corn, ete, the situa- 
tion becomes more enigmitical, Why 
should they shut out the things they 
so sorely need, and send out of the 
country the food for lack of which they 
die? According to Stepinak, “half a 
milliona year virtnally dying of starva- 
tion.” 


Frot the aclwork of officialdom which 
surrounds them, there is no escape for the 
unhappy moujiks. The uriadniks, the 
village officials, have the right to enter 
the house of the peasant at any time, day 
or night; arrest on suspicion any citizen, 
and in numercus ways exercise their hate- 
fal authority. “They poke their noses 
into everything,” writes Stepniak, “pry- 
ing into private households and inforcing 
rarious prescriptions intended by the idle 
bureaucratic imagination for the benefit 
of the moujiks. They forsooth must see 
that peasants houses be ventilated and 
the windows opened, even during the 
winter time when the people have hardly 
fuel enough to keep the hard frost out of 
the door, The same solicitude for the 
moujik is displayed in the prohibition of 
the practice of keeping cattle in) their 
dwellings, though otherwise the young 
cattle would be frozen in the courts, as 
the peasants have no warm stables.” 
Some idewof the extent to which their 
power may be carried will be shown by 
this passage, which I cannot forbear 
quoting, as illustrating so well the man 
armed with a little brief authority; 

In Ivanovoka, the uriadnik, on entering the 
house of a peasane to inake an inspection as 
tu whether it was kept clean, saw a youny 
calf tied to a table Jeg in the kitchen. At 
such slovenliness the uriaduik lost bis temper, 
aud after having reviled the women who 
were spinning in the other room, as best he 
could, he drew his sabre and cut the calf to 
pieces, 

From this, and other accounts of like 
abuses of authority, it is easy to see how 
powers so unlimited can be used to extort 
from the peasants all sorts of private 
vains to these village Pee the uriadniks. 

But in spite of all their troubles, “there 
are no people on the face of the earth,” 
says Stepniak, ‘who treat aliens as kindly 
as do the Russian moujiks. They live 
peacefully side by side with hundreds of 
tribes, differng in race and religion. 
During the late Turkish war, while the 
burghers and shop boys of the towns were 

‘asting stones and mud at the poor Turk- 
ish prisoners of war as they passed along 
the streets, until the police had to inter- 
vene, the moujiks offered them bread and 
coppers, and in some cases even took 
them home to their villages as paid lab- 
orers, They were greatly perplexed, it is 
truce, as to Whether they could invite them 
to share their meals, being infidels; but 
they generally ended by conquering their 
prejudices, and the representatives of two 
belligerent nations might be seen amic- 
ably cating at the same table.” 

The charity of the Russian peasant. is 
something remarkable, coupled, as it is, 
with his extreme poverty, Eight months, 
out of the twelve the ordinary villager 
eats bread mixed with husks, pounded 
straw, or birch bark, The children of 
such families, when first: placed in situa- 
tions in the city as servants, literally 
overeat themselves on pure bread as 
ordinary children do on cake, Yet in 
spite of this scarcity of even bare neces- 
sities, so long as there is a loaf of bread in 
the house the peasant woman gives “a 
morsel” in charity to whomever asks in 
“Christ's name.” Sometimes in bad sea- 
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‘sons, when: crops ‘tnit, some of ie we 
lagers will be reduced to great suffering, 
but as long as they have anything left 
they divide it) with those poorer than 
themselves. When the last loaf is gone 
they set out to ask of more fortunate 
neighbors the same charity they have ex- 
tended, 

The peasants have very strong prinei- 
plesas to the rights of labor, which are 
always recognized as indefeasible. | For 
instance, if aman has sown a crop in an- 
other's field, knowingly or unknowingly, 
he does not forfeit all right to it, as he 
would in our country, He is either al- 
lowed to reap it, paying to the owner of 
the land a rent according (to current 
prices, or the owner of the field gathers 
the crop, but must pay to the other the 
price of the seed and for his liubor in sow- 
ingit. A father cannot disinherit a son, 
or show in his will any preference to one 
of his children, unless it can be shown 
that the one discriminated against was 
idle and thriftless and had failed to ren- 
der service to the family. The favorite is 
always spoken of as the one ‘who worked 
hard forthe family.” So strony is their 
idea of the rights of labor that even the 
ties of kinship yield to it, and any one 
who has lived with and worked in a fam- 
ily for ten or more years is entitled to in- 
herit as one of the heirs, though of no 
kindred, sometimes inheriting most or all 
of the estate if it can be proved that the 
legitimate heirs have not taken part in 
the common work. The same principles 
hold true of women as well. The Russian 
law gives to women one-fourteenth only 
of the family inheritance. The peasants’ 
customary law is otherwise. The women 
are in all respects deait with as the men; 
they share in the property in) proportion 
to their share of the work, Married sis- 
ters do notas arule inherit from = their 
brothers, but an unmarried sister or a 
widow who returns to her brother's house 
will receive her share of the estate or ean 
obtain it from the mir tribunal. 

The miris an institution of the peas- 
ants—a sort of village commune, which 
is unique, and would, were it not for the 
interference of the official government, 
result in a condition of equality and jus- 
tice. The peasants comprising it) hold 
the lands of the mirin common, snlject 
to redistribution at stated periods. Each 
peasant is alloted an amount of land pro- 
portionate to the size of his family. At 
the redistribution his amount is increased 
or diminished to suit the increase or de- 
crease of his family. His right in the 
common land can, however, be lost, as it 
may be taken for debt as other property, 
the peasant then becoming a “batrak,” a 
landless one. 

The mir is an ancient institution of 
Russia, and has many things to recom- 
mend it to a lover of freedom and equal- 
ity. It is presided over by an elder, who 
is elected by the citizens of the villave. 
The village communes composing the 
Volust elect the ten judges of the Volust, 
all of whom must be peasants, members 
of some village commune. The peasants’ 
tribunal is extensive in its power, and is 
not obliged to use the official code of law, 
It renders verdicts according to tradition 
and custom. Formerly no record was 
kept of its decisions, but latterly the gov- 
ernment has required the keeping of a 
clerk, who records them, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the peasants, as the clerk’s 
support is added to their burden. The 
peasants’ love for their mir is remarkable, 
{t represents their country to them, To 
serve and ‘suffer for the muir” is their 
ideal of heroism. To be beaten, to be ex- 
iled to Siberia or to the mines for having 
stood up for the rights of the mir, are acts 
held up for admiration and honor, 

At certain times, when by conquest or 
peaceful annexation, Russia has become 
possessed of new territory, the peasants 
are offered free land if they will remove 
to the new country, as of course it renders 
the government safer to have some of 
their native born subjects settled among 
the aliens, The words, free land, operate 
like magic on the peasant. Ife at once 
removes to the new province, and so 
peaceable and kindly is he in disposition, 
that he finds no difficulty in) making 
friends with the natives, ‘They live ami- 
cably side by side by side until the settle- 
ment grows denser and land values bevin 
to urise. Then the official, scentine the 
agreeable odor of unearned increment, 
descends upon the scene, and by various 
subterfuges and sometimes downright 
outrage despoils them of the land, Jn 
this way vast estates are being acquired 
by the shrewd and unscrupulous, and the 
peasant is being driven further and 
The officials and 
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their retinue, in the period between 1878 
and 1879, have embezzled about live million 
acres of the best arable land in the pro- 
vinces of Oofa and Orenburyg alone, 

What stands principally in the way of 
any practical economic advance in Russia 
is the superstition of the peasants in re. 
eard to the cau. They refuse to believe 
that he is responsible for their sufferings, 
attributing all evils of covertnment to 
“the wicked nobilitw.” The Nihilists chief: 
difficulty is im wrousing the interest. of - 
the peasants. If the masses in Russia, 
could but be roused there would be, in 
fact, no necessity for the Nililists in the 
violent sense of the term. For the miutsses 
in Russia, like the masses of every olher 
country, ave du the last analysis the veal 
power, . 


Tlow disastrously any attempt to resist 
the authorities in. isolated) cases results 
“un be seen by the account of an’ occur. 
rence in the provinee. of Minsk. The 
governor of this provinee, General ‘Tokar- 
eff, obtained from the governor-ceneral 
of the regiou, fora nominal suan payable 
in installments extending ‘over twenty 
yours, a Vast estate vie ding an income of 
9,000 rubles a year, Thisestate, Stepniak | 
tells us, was carved out from the. land 
which belony wed by rights to the peasants 
of Lohishino. The peasants had owned 
the land from time inimemorial, and of’ 
course had never paid any rent for it to 
the local board. When they heard of the 
transfer of the possession of their land, 
and that thereafter they must pay rent 
for their own, they sent deputies to the 
governor to plead thea cause; a heelys 
was denied them. They sent five peusants 
to St. Petersburg to represent the case 
before the authorities there, and on the 
charge of the governor-veneral that they 
were revolutionary agitators, they were, 
without further trial, exiled. The peus- 
ants, however, refused to pay the rents, 
aud accordingly a battalion of soldiers 
and two hundred and fifty Cossacks were 
sent to the village fo cormpel obedience. 


‘Lhe frightened people declared them. 
selves stbmissive, and promised there. 
after to pay the rent as demanded. But 


this was not enough. ‘Phe comunander 
of the soldiery a“unounced then that not 
only must they pay the rent of that year, 
but of the year previous; i time when: 
there had been no question Gf the peas- 
ants ownership, the arrears NOTIN bing 
to 5,400 rubles, 

Thetask of collecting the money was 
ussizned to aman by the nnme of Kap- 
ger, Who seems to have been a most vil- 
luinous fellow. According to Stepniak, 
she refused to wait for the money even 
until the next morning. LIfe rashed upon 
the peasants as one possessed, abusing 
them, calling them names, stamping his 
fout, boxing’ ‘then on the ee und shout- 
ing, ‘the rods, bring the rods! I will you 
tu death: T will flay you aliver He was 
nearly as good as his word. Those who 
were unable to pay the amount assivned 
them were flogged until they promised to 
find the money, selling their goods to the 
Jews or borrowing from them the money 
atan interest of from one and a half to 
three per cent aweel.” One peasant, 
non-comunissioned officer, was beaten so 
savagely that he has never recovered, 
He had but just returned from his regi- 
ment, not even being settled in his home, 
and was very poor, Although he told 
the wretch, Wapyer, of his reasons for 
being unable to pay the sum demanded, 
he was, nevertheless, flogged three times, 
He was, however, still unable to pay the 
money, Which was paid for him by the 
mir An old man of eizhty-seven years 
begeed for a short respite. It was de- 
nied him, and he also was floveed three 
tines, Napyer telling his men to strike 
more heavily, and asking the victim “if 
he would bring the money now? 
“None were spared,” writes Stepniak; 
“money was demanded from even a blind 
old begear, and when he said he had no 
money he was struck in the face by Kap- 
ger, and would have been fogeed but for 
the yenerosity of some of the unfortunate 
Villagers, from whom he collected ten rue 
bles ‘in Christ’s name,’ ” 

And then the general of this conmns- 
sion reported at St, Petersburg that the 
rebellion had been put down without the 
discharge of a single shot, for which “he 
was rewarded by the thanks of the em- 
peror, While Rapger was decorated with 
one of the highest military honors.” 

It is not surprising that in aw country 
Where such atrocities are permitted by 
government, nihilism should exist, and 
that all the horrors of Siberia avail not 
tostamp out the organization, The won- 
der only is that such wanton cruelty and 
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rapacity do not arouse a spirit of hatred 
against the government and the ruling 
classes which might result in something 
nore than occasional attempts at the 
blowing up of a czar, 


But evenin Russia the light is break- 
ing through the darkness. The word is 
being said, and some day the real emanei- 
pation of the serfs will come. It is a 
great point gained when one knows what 
one wants, ind how to vet it. The Rus- 
sians already know what they want, and 
‘they are learning how to get it. So 
deeply implanted in the peasant’s mind 
is the idea that the soil belongs to him 
that uses it, that when serfs they had a 
curious saying, “We are the master’s, but 
the soil is ours;” and their disappointment 
-was intense when they found that their 
freedom actually reduced their rights to 
the lund of their country. They im- 
agined that the land would all be theirs 
after emancipation, they supporting the 
nobility as they did the czar. Their no- 
tions, however, as tothe relation of the 
peasant to the soil, were so strong, and 
so well understood, that it operated to 
prevent governinent from robbing them 
outright of their shave in it. The small 
parcels carved out of the master’s estate 
and alloted to the ex-serf were the tub 
thrown to the whale, to avert a revolu- 
tion. There is no doubt that but. for 
this slight recognition of natural rights 
there would have been a general uprising. 

IpA Hipiarp. 


Another Refutation, 


The Rev. J. W. Heinzle, 8. J., president 


of Canisius collegein Buffalo, has thought 


a 


it wise to translate, revise, enlarge and 
publish to the werld(t) two articles by 
the Rev. Victor Cathrein, 8S. J., which 
originally appeared in a German Jesuit 
magazine, and in which Messrs. Emile de 
Laveleye and Henry George are handled 
without gloves and triumphantly deimol- 
ished. M. de Laveleye's statements as to 
the primitive communal ownership of 
land are declared to be erroneous, largely 
upon the authority of the inscriptions 
upon certain Assyrian boundary stones; 
the economic law of reut is shown to be 
no economic law at all; and private prop- 
erty in land is demonstrated to be in’ ac- 
cordance with natural right and divine 
law, 
Here is the Rev. Victor Cathrein's so- 
lution of the universe, given in his own 
words’ 


In order to understand God's covernment 
of the world, we must not bury ourselves, 
mole-like, in the carth, but raise curselves to 
Jit higher standpoint, and thence, as from oa 
mountain top, survey humaukind in the light 
of eternity. 

This sinall planet whereon we live and suf- 

fer, and whence, as from a little island, we 
look out into the immense space of the uni- 
verse, this small planet is the divinely ap- 
pointed place of our pilgrimage and proba- 
tion. 
Our short life here isthe preparation for ao 
everlasting, huppy life hereatter, but for one 
Which we must merit beregbelow. Without 
this fundamental truth a thousand problems 
of our present fife remain uusolved, but in its 
ligbt the darkuess is it up, and things other- 
wise inexplicable stand out as parts of a grand 
and wise universal plan, bearing the impress 
of eternal wisdom and beneticence. 

This same principle throws aew light on the 
question in which we are eneuaced, viz, of the 
inequality of teinporal possession, For carry- 
ing out God’s purposes in cur probation, for 
“the practice of virtue, and heuce for obtain- 
dug life eternal, the incquality of temporal 
goods isameans of parameunt jmportauce. 
By it rich and poor are banded together for 
mutual help in the fullilment of the divine in- 
lentions. 

The rich man stands in need of the poor, 
not only on account of the many humble ser- 
vices which he caunoct ferego, but still uiore 
for higher, moral purposes. The pour, who, 
after all, ure the rich man’s brethren, tending 
towards the sume eternal goal, are a per- 
petual reminder to him that temporal things 
wre not the end of man, but only means 
to it, and that consequently he may 
strive after temporal geods only so 
fur as not to lose the eternal By their wants 
the poor admonish him that, accordisg to 
God's intention, he ought to consider hinself 
ws aw good steward, and succor the needy with 
his treasures. Aud thus poverty opens to the 
rich mun the widest field) fur practising 
Christian virtue. Nay, for the practice of 
many virtues there would be no Geeasion at 
all without poverty. Aud is it not in that very 
tield that the Christian virtues bave at all 
times achieved their greatest triumplist Ouly 
iu the light of this truth does it become in- 
telhgible why the Sou of God in the descrip- 
tion of the universal judgment assigns su 
prominent a place to the works of Christian 
merey. 

Jana still greater measure the poor man 
stands in need of the rich, Not the least part 
of the hardships of poverty consists in’ the 
verv fact that the needy must bow in humility 
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before the rich and stretch out their bands 
for mercy. Thus poverty is uw constant, 
clTectual, though trying, sehool of bumility 
and self deniul At the same time it de- 
tuches the heart from eurthly things and 
directs the luoks of the indigent, full of hope 
und confidence, to the superabundant goods 
of eternity. This is the intrinsic reason why 
temporal poverty becomes for so many a 
souree of imperishable riches, and why our 
Saviour said: “Blessed are ye poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of God.” And why was. it 
that the Kternal Son of God, being rich, be- 
vame poor for oursake! Wiasat not to draw 
our hearts the more effectually to the hidden 
treasures of poverty? ; 

There would be little use in attempting 
anaretument in defense of the doctrine of 
the single tax with a man who hotds 
such views as those quoted above, 
Father Cathrein doubtless believes his 
political economy to be as reliable as his 
theology. Wecan safely alford to admit 
that it is so. 

“The Bible and Land” 1s a vook of 250 
pages written and published by James RB. 
Converse, a clergyman of Morristown, 
Tennessee. Mr. Converse begins with 
the proposition that God is the owner of 
all the land upon the globe; from which, 
by easy stages, he reaches a conclusion 
that individual ownership by some men to 
the exclusion of others is right. 

God made the Jand, but he did not make 
it for himself; he made it to be inhabited, 
and itis through civil government that 
his right to land is transferred to men. 
But God's grants of Jand are upon terms, 
non-compliance with which forfeits the 
grant. These terms are that the land is 
to be used to sustain population in such 
circumstances as urecondiicive to health 
und holiness, to morality and intel- 
ligence; that man shall subdue it; and 
that man shall rule the brutes and be to 
them in some sort w representative of 
God. Anditis only in so far as man 
seeks to comply with these conditions 
that he has any righteous claim to Jand. 
It was because the antediluvians did not 
comply with the conditions that the 
grant from God to Adam was forfeited 
und a new grant made, this time to Noah 
and heirs, the condition being that the 
land should be used to support popalia- 
tion. 

Though Mr. Converse believes in the 
right of private ownership of land, to 
which title can be traced to God through 
his acents, the various civil governnients 


of the world, he nevertheless believes in 


the single tax on land values. This 
should be the source of public revennes. 
Lut the tax should not be increased so as 
to destroy capitalized value, because 
among other reasons land needs the pro- 
tection of capitalized value. Without 
this protection it will be wasted and de- 


stroyed. Forests will be denuded of tim- 
ber; farm land will be abused: every 


company will try to get the most product 
in the shortest time and cheapest manner 
out of mining land, and vacant lots in 
cities will be pleasure grounds for the 
rich, 

Mr. @enverse does not believe that 
land should be free to labor, and there- 
fore finds in land speculation a useful 
social factor. He justifies the single tax 
on the ground that it would discourage 
the unproductive holding of land, and 
so secure its just and righteous use. It 
would also increase the capitalized value 
of land, and thus in still greater degree 
than now prevent waste, 








Two Paragraphs froma Single Issue of The 
Press, 


This is a great year for reputable trainps— 
meu who would like to work but who can get 
nuthing todo. There is a vast unocecupied 
field for coffee houses and respectable cheap 
lodging houses. 


If there is any more mournful sight af- 
furded by the daily routine of this great 
town than the gathering at a public dispen- 
sary, 1 don’t think I care to be introduced to 
it. Anhourin the dispeusary of one of our 
hospitals the other morning was enough for 
mew It was a melancholy crowd that ap- 
peated to the ministrations of the place, but 
without exception a crowd of decent poverty. 
‘The couple of doctors were very businesslike, 
but neither brusque nor inconsiderate, and in 
several specially pitiful cases exbitited de- 
cided unprofessional sympathy and feeling, 


The Theoriat and the Practical Man. 

Here is one of the goud things which ap- 
peared during the last campaign: 

A theorist isa manu who believes that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right-angied 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other two sides, and refuses to give up 
his belief beeause some fellow says it aint se. 
The base being 4, the height 5, the sum of the 
two squares 16 plus % equals :25, which is the 
square of the bypothenuse; this the theorist 
believes. The “practical man” says he knows 
better-—he has been dealing in right-angle tri- 
angles all his life; thatin the case mentioned 
sometimes the square of the hypothenuse 
would be 4, 2), 26 or 27, and ina saverable 
year he has known it ta run up as high as 34. 


THE STANDARD. 


IS PAUPERISM DECREASING? 

Followineis an extract froma a little pain- 
phlet issued iiiduelind entitled Phe Why and 
How of Land. Nationalization,” by Alfred 
Russell Wallac, the distinguished naturatist 
and president of the land. nutionalization so- 
ciety: 

Our public then Gontinually assure us that 
patiperisin is diminishing vor Chat at the worst 
Lois stationary, while ot poptelatien ds in 
ereasing rapidity, and that itis therefore pro- 
portionally diminishing s and they base their 
stiitements on the official statistics of patper- 
isu oo] shall show, however, that these are 
Hot trustworthy cuides, and Chat there is cood 
treason to believe Chat, during the very pe- 
riods in Which our teeregate wealth bios in. 
creased most rapidly, pauperisma bios in- 
ereased iso itt positive tinount, and perhaps 
even dl vreater proportion than the imerease 
af population, 

If we take the offieiat! statisties of pauper: 
spin Bnekind and Wales for the dast thirty 
vears We find erent fluetuations, buat nothing 
like a regular dimioution, Between PSadand 
ISSO the numbers were lowest in the years 
ISa3 and UST6-TS, while they were hichest 
from L862 to UST3. The only years in whieh 
the mutobers rose above a milliou were ESao- 
Ghand PS6S-7h, and this was the vers period 
when our Commerce Was increasing se rapidly 
ws to exeite the enthutsiasin of our legislators, 
aud when our prosperity was supposed to be 
ereatest. The extremely irregular theta: 
tions of offigial pauperism render it possible 
almost always to choose some year, bwenty, 
thirty or forty years back, when it was hip her 
than now, aud thus show an apparent de- 
crease of numbers; but if we take the whole 
period from 1549 to 1880 as ane during which 
our commerce and wealth icreased evor- 
mously, aud all the industrial arts and means 
of communication made Che must rapid strides, 
aud take the average pauperism of the first 
twelve aud dast twelve of these yours, we 
fiud them almost exactly the same, thus—- 
1849-LS60U, average paupers, SG3,358; 1500-1580, 
average paupers, SO45U8. Between the mid- 
dle punts of these two periods (ISi4 to 1s74) 
the population increased about wweuty-three 
per cent, and thus the proportional pauperisin 
appears too have decreased cousiderably, 
though not at allio proportion to the increase 
of our aggregate wealth, which was at least 
doubied during the same period, 

Several causes have, however, been in oper- 
ation during this period which have led to the 
numbers of officially recorded pattpers Lorm- 
docu less and Jess adequate mdieation of the 
total mass of pauperisurio Che country, so Ghat 
even the small comfort derived trom its sup- 
posed decrease iu proportion to population 
inuy be dented tous, in the first place there 
eau be no doubt that the exventand eflicienay 
of private charity all over the country lave 
becu steadily inereasiogy, and Chat by aes gon 


erous iid large nuinbers have becusaved trou, 


becommne pauupers. Not oniy bave old chia 
ties becu better administered, but uniiny. suci- 
clies have been formed for the systematiza- 
tion of private charity; while all over the 
country the clergy and an ever thereasing 
army ef lady visitors, have aided the poor 
with advice and tinely reliel Ltis impossible 
lo estimate the amount of these various 
avencies, but ib seems not dopoussible that 
they may have relieved the rate payers from 
an amount equal to that due to inerease ol 
population during the same period; and this 
Is the more probable when we cousider the 
ectormous inerease of the wealthy middle 
class and the increasing feelings that the poor 
have some moral claim upou the rich, tead- 
ine to more and inere liberality in every case 
of undeserved misfortune. 

jul Yel more powerful agencies have been 
ab work tending te decrease the numbers of 
official puupers without any  correspond- 
ing decrease of poverty uud pauperism. 
For many years there has been a grow- 
Ing disposition too ditninish = out deor 
relief, and apply more generally the 
“workhouse tesw” which is the fundamental 
principle ef our poor law. Lt is well kuown 
Lhat there issuch aw Wide spread dislike aud 
dread of tne Workhouse amunye the more re- 
spectable poor that inany will rather sturve 
thin enterat, and as aiatter of fuet muany 
do starve Whomizght have been well led wiathio 
is Walls. Now in the Daily News of April Is 
of this year, there was a retnurkable article 
viving an acecuul of the results of this change 
at syslein iu some London parishes. Tb staves 
that leo yours ago a severe reduction of out- 
deor reliel was commenced in Whitechapel 
wud ollier purisies, ill at the preseut tine 
there is ho vutdvor relief giveu mi that parish, 
uur im Stepney and St. Geurge’s im the cist, 
While the same process is goiug olin Maryic- 
bone and other parts of London, and to a less 
extent all over the kiugdom. ‘The article in 
quesliun states the remarkable fact that this 
prea change hus produced prvetically ao in- 
crease of thdvor paupers. In Stepuey, tor 
example, outdoor reliet bus been reduced by 
7,000 in Lie last ten years, and there is be ine 
crease Whatever of induor pauupers, the reason 
being (is expressiy slated) that oryaniced 
private charity has taken the place af atut- 
duor relief. Now, at there has been i reduc 
lion of 7,0U0 olllenl paupers ano one Louden 
parish witheut auy proot of a corresponding 
decrease of real want wud destitution, bow 
utterly Qnhineaning and even musicudiue be- 
comes the quotation of these official statistics 
us shuwlug any real decrease of our patuper- 
is. off wetakeus our guide the fact tliat, 
In une of the worst and must poverty stricken 
districts of Lhe metropolis, organized private 
charity bas beeu able to take the place ul the 
relieving offiver whe aw dotad cessation of oit- 
door relief haus been elfected, We uny be sure 
thab it bus been found quite equal Lo the 
much eusier task of relieving Ubose throws 
on its bhuuds by a very partial application of 
Lhe same methods of deabne with the pour 
in other parts of the country. We may, 
therelore, luirly assume thatthe diiaiuutjou 
of oul duur paupers over the whole country 
durlug the last thirty yeurs has been largely 
due tu the stricter appiiculiun ot the work 
house test, aud tuat tuuse thus pefused relief 
by the guardians have been aided wud kepr 
alive by wore extensive aud better orgiaus 
ized private charity, di thisis the case, the 


ouly Cilivial Lest of pauperiswa us actually in- 


j isw’t it ne for us to calla hauled 


creasing of decreasing will be: fond in the 


records of indoor relief, and these show 
numbers steadily increasing ata toneh greater 
‘ate than population! Thus io thity years 
from TSS to PSS! the number of iadeor pau 
pers in England: aud Wales has continuously 
incrensed, from LO6G,bS in the former year to 
ISSA583 io the Hatter, an increase of Sho per 
cent, While in the same period population 
only increased forty-five per event. The plait 
inferenee is, Chat coutirmed pauperism—that 
which inelides all the most degraded and the 
mest hopeless of our poor—has been steadily 
increasing ata greater rate than our popula- 
tion-—during a period int which ote agree 
wealth bas been: doubled, ane our commerce, 
of which we are osu proud, bas inerensed 
threefold. : 

Before quitting this subjeet, i is well -to 
point out thatthe way in whieh the number of 
puupers is estimated is tuost misleadiog, and 
vives bo adequate idea of the real numbers. 
The tables show only the numbers relieved 
on the dirst of Janitary ino euch year, but itis 
estitmited that the aetual oumber vf persons 
receiving relief during: the yearis nearly two 
ctodoa half tines this hummber, or about ai av. 
erage of tiwo miublions for loedand and Wales, © 
or tio utd a. half millions for the Unitedk 
Ningdom, Tf weadd to this) kutter number 
these who receive relief in the casa) wards 
(Which are not inelided in the offieial tabies), 
und the very darge nutoubers whe depend 
Wholly or partially oo private charity for 
support, we shall perhaps bring the figares 
upto three and a half millions, But beyend: 
thisnumber of aetual paupers loom a vast 
host of the poor whoa ever live on the verge 
of pauperis, and from whom the ranks of 
the actual paupers are constantly reeruited, 
including whole populations, tike the cottiers 
of the west of Tretund, and the erofters ot the 
highlands and istands of Svotheund, livie in 
sucha condition of perential wane Chiu it 
only requires Ghat most certata of periodical 
events—a bad season—to produce actual 
famiue. If we add only one million for all 
Lhese, we bring tp the number of actual or 
potential paupers in this civiled, Christian 
and pre-emincoutly wealthy country to about 
four millions aod a half or about oug i seven 
of the whole population: 


Chemistry of Character. 


John and Peter, and Robert’ and Paul, 

God in His wisdom-created them all. 
Jolnwias a stitestnan and Peter a slave, 
Robert a preacher, and Piaul-wias a kaave, 
Kvilor wood, us the case mitch be, 

White, or colored, or bond, ar free 

John and Peter, iad Robert ane Paul, 

God in this wisdom created them naib. 






Outof earth’s clements, mingled with ame, 
Qutof dife’s compotinds of lorry and shame, 


Bashioned apd shipped by go willet them away | : 


And helplessty qito fite’s bistory bhrowa, 
Bora by the diaw think cormpoeds taci bo be, 
Born to conditions they conlel net foresee, 
Jobouand Peter, and Robert aad Parl, 
God in diis wisdomt created them all 


John was the head and heart of his state, 

Wis trasted iin diomgred, wis  toble and. 
great. A ; 

Peter was made neath lifes burdens bo cron, 

And never once dreauicad thivt fies soud wes his 
OWN; 

Robert yreat glory and honor recered, 

For zealously preaching what oone believed; 

While Paul, of the pieasures of sin took his 
till, . 

And gave up his life to the service of ith. 


It chanced that these men in their passing 
UWway 

From earth and its contlicts all died the same 
day. a 

John was mourned through the length and 
Dremdth of the laud; 

Peter fell neath the lash of a merciless hands 

Robert died with the praise of the bord ou his 
Lonerue, 

While Paul was convicted of 

bung. 

Johu and Peter, and Robert and Paul— 

The purpose in tife was fullitted in thear all. 


Inurder. aud 


Men said of the statesman, “lfow noble and 
brave!? 
Butof Peter, alast ‘de was only a shave.” 
Of Robert— tis well with his) sotul--ito is. 
well,” 


, . . 
While Paul they cousiznued to the torments of 
hell. 
gjorm by one Jaw, through all nature the 
sae, 


What minade them different, and who also was 
to blame? ’ 

John and Peter, and Robert and Paul— 

God in Tis wisdois created thems all 


QOutin that region of infinite light, cunt 

Where the soul of the blick mau is as pure as, 
the white 

Qutb where the spivit: through sorrow made. 
Wise, 

No lonter resorts Co deception and lies—« 

Qut where the flesh canon loneer coutrol 

The freedour and. faith of the Gud-viven- 
soul— ad 

Who shall determine what chanve may befall. 

Johnand Veter and Mobert and Paule 


Jolin may in wisdom nad gooduess increase— 
Peter rejoice Tn tu in tinabe peas 
Roberbinay tearoa Chat the truths of the Lord. 
Are dnore da tie spurting fess. ia the word— 
And Paubagay be blessca with a bolier birth 
‘Thon the paosigns af mun bad allowed him on 
eurth, : 
Jobo aud Veter, abd Robert and Paul,’ 
God in Lis wisdamporeated Cherm all, 


Uht This Sortool 'Phing tua Prorectianist: 
; 3 ; Mirpepe 
New Yori Pree =. : : 


Bet us make noomistake about it, When 


cfentleniwen bec to be made condtetors: whem oo: 
Wel} born, well bred, polished graduates seek 


the ceinployment of car dvivers; when our: 
streets are swept by old-tiine associates aude 
meno who mother days would buye been wele | 
cunng ta our putlors ask the privileze of 


cleaning Our sidewalks fur a a of colfea, 
Eyut, gO ibe 
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MRS. TITLOWS VISITOR 


“Penr Mrs. Titlow,” said the arehdea- 
con blandly, “you must not be discour- 
aged, Such experience comes every day 
to those who work among the poor. They 
are providentially intended) for our guid- 
ance, and not for our discouragement.” 

And the archdeacon sipped his tea, Tt 
was five o’clock in the afternoon, the tea 
drinker’s sacred hour, and Mrs, Titlow’s 
tea was excellent. 

“But, doctor,” said the lady, half queru- 
lously, “it does seem so impossible to do 
anything forthe poor creatures. It's so 
hard to do anything with them. Don't 
you know, when I go on one of my visit- 
ing rounds, I feel just as though £ were 
looking at something through a plate 
glass window. I can see everything 
plainly enough, but when I reach out my 
hand to touch anything [ find T can’t get 
at it.” © 

The archdeacon smiled benevoiently. 
“You will get over that feeling after 


awhile,” he said, It probably comes 
from self-consciousness on your part. 


Keep on saying to yourself, ‘These peo- 
ple are my friends,’ and after a time 
youll feel that they really are your 
friends. Then everything will be easy 
for you.” 

“Yes, but they're not my friends—that’s 
just the trouble. Idon't know why. I’m 
surel feel interested enough in them, and 
friendly enough toward them. But 
when I give them good advice, I can see 
they haven't the slightest idea of follow- 
ing it. And I know they often tell me 
lies inanswer to my questions. Now you 
know, doctor, thats not being friendly.” 

Thearcdeacon smiled again and finished 
his cup of tea before he spoke. ‘We 
must recognize the situation,” he said, 
“and not expect too much. The poor are 
often very hard to deal with. They are 
prone to rebel against the decrees 
of Providence. They are not always as 
contented as they should be in the station 
to which it has pleased God to call them. 
They are often ignorant and thriftless. 
And as a rule they are sadly lacking in 
truthfulness. But all this, dear Mrs, Tit- 
low, only makes it the more necessary 
that we should labor earnestly among 
them. In the scheme of God’s wise provi- 
dence, we have been set apart to be the 
stewards of His bounty. He might have 
so arranged the world that there 
should be no poor. But he knew 
better. ‘The puor,’ he tells us, tye have 
always with you.’ They stimulate our 
benevolence. They keep our sympathies 
alive. And we, in turn, if we do our 
duty by them, will develop in them the 
virtues of thrift and temperance, and 
teach them to look with gratitude, not to 
us, but tothe Father who loves all His 
children equally, and has appointed the 
wiser and better educated to dispense his 
bounty among the simple and untaught. 
Think how objectless your life would be 
if there were no poor for whose improve- 
ment you could labor. Think how 
wretched the lives of the poor would be 
if there were no people like you to visit 
and assist them. Keep up your district 
visiting, then, and let your poorer 
brothers and sisters see, that while you 
are not blind to their faults, you love 
them still, and want to be their friend.” 

The archdeacon put down his cup and 
rose to go. Mrs. Titlow was conscious of 
a sense of moral exaltation, as though 
she had just been to church. 

“Tf you please, mwvam,” said the house- 
maid, “there’s a woman in the hall that 
wants to speak to you.” 

“A woman, Mary?” said Mrs. Titlow, 
“What woman? Didn't she vive any 
name?” 

“No mauanm. To oasked her what) her 
name was and what she wanted to see 
you for, and she said vou wouldn't know 
her name, but she knew you'd be plad to 
see her. Pd ha’ sent her off, but T thought 
she might be one of them charity society 
women, and vou might want to see her 
after all.” 

“Good gracious! Mary, you mustn't 
leave strange women sitting in the hall 
like that. Why she may be robbing the 
drawing room at this moment! Ran 
down stairs and say Pil be there in a 
minute, and don’t leave her alone until I 
come.” 

When Mrs, Titlow descended she found 
the visitor seated on one of the straight 
backed confortless chairs that flanked 
the hat rack, while Mary the housemaid 
lingered near, making a pretense of doing 
something with a duster, Mrs, Titlow 
gave wu gasp of relief, Nota thief after 
all, Probably some poor person come a 
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begging, That was the worst of this 
charitable work, that it led to unauthor- 
ized intrusions of thiskind. Mrs. Titlow 
mentally decided to refer the woman to 
the office of the Good Samaritan society, 
Where the secretary could investigate her 
case, It would never do to encourage 
Visits from people of that kind. 

As Mrs. Titlow drew near, the visitor 
rose and extended her hand, Mrs. Tit- 
low involuntarily put out herown. The 
stranger grasped it, and held it with a 
ventle pressure. ‘*You are the lady of 
the house? she said. 

“Tam Mrs, Titlow.” She made aslight 
effort to withdraw her hand, but without 
avail. . 

“Dear Mrs, Titlow, I am. delighted to 
know you,” said the other, sweetly. I 
am making my first round of visits this 
morning, and I amso glad to have com- 
menced with you. But come,” this 
strange woman went on, with a final 
pressure of the Jady’s unresponsive hand, 
“we mustn't stand here like two strangers. 
Take me into the parlor, where we can 
sit down together, as dear friends ought 
to do.” 

Take her into the parlor, indeed! What 
could the woman mean! Mrs. Titlow 
could no nothing but stare at her. The 
stranger walked deliberately into the 
drawing room, and seated herself in the 
most comfortable easy chair. Mrs. Tit- 
low followed in bewilderment, and re- 
mained standing. 

“What a delightful chair,” said the 
visitor. “So restful for the back. I 
could almost go to sleep in it. Ah! my 
dear, you rich people have a great deal 
to be thankful for, afterall. Of course, 
i's sad that you should be so helpless, 
and need so many people to work for you 
and wait on you. But you must fight 
against that sort of degradation, and 
think, meantime, how good God is to 
provide you with all these pleasant things. 
How much more of a burden your help- 
lessness would be to you if you had no 
nice, spacious house and no comfortable 
furniture in it. Have you ever thought 
of that, my dear, in your moments of 
discontent?” 

Mrs. Titlow drew herself up. She was 
half afraid of this extraordinary female, 
but she felt it would never do to show 
her trepidation. ‘Did you want io see 
me about anything special?’ she said. 
“If it’s any charity business you can 
leave me your address, and I will see 
that a visitor calls on you. Or, perhaps, 
you had better go direct to the Good Sa- 
maritan office and see the secretary.” 
Mrs. Titlow made this last sugyestion 
with a faint hope that the stranger might 
take the hintand go at once. But the 
hope was disappointed. The stranger 
only settled herself more comfortably in 
the easy chair, and answered: 

“See you about anything = special? 
Why, of course it’s something special, or 
I shouldn't intrude on you in this un- 
ceremonious fashion. And it is charity 
business, too, however you happened to 
guess it. You must know, I am a mem- 
ber of the Needle’s Eye society.” 

Mrs. Titlow felt more comfortable. 
Some sewing women’s organization, no 
doubt, that had sent this yueer delegate 
to solicit her patronage, ‘*Yes’” she said 
encouragipgly, “and what sort of work is 
it vou want to do?” 

“Oh! said the stranger, “Pm coming 
to that in a minute. But do sit down, 
won't you? Now I insist upon it,”—as 
Mrs. Titlow remained standing—*tyou 
must sit down, Twant you to feel that 
I'm your friend, and how can I think you 
feel that, or talk to you as a friend should 
talk, if you persist in standing while Um 
sitting in this comfortable chair. Now sit 
right down, or I won’t say another word.” 

Mrs, Titlow sat down, As she did so, 
her suppressed indignation at the stran- 
gev’s impertinence hardened into a reso- 
lution that the Needie’s Eye society should 
get mighty little sewing from her, Then 
the visitor went on. 

“There! Now we can have a comfort- 
able talk together. Do you know”—with 
a little laugh—“it just occurs to me that 
T haven't introduced myself. That was 
stupid of me, wasn’t it? How could I ex- 
pect you to ook on me as a friend, when 
you didn't even know my name? IT am 
Mrs. Jones—Sophronia Jones. Ihope you 
will learn to call me Sophy, And what 
shall T learn to call you?” 

“T don't think we need go into that, 
Mrs, Jones,” said Mrs. Titlow, with mild 
haughtiness. “If you will be kind enough 
to state your business in as few words as 
possible I will be obliged.” 

‘Dear, dear!” said Mra. Jones, ‘how 
unsympathetic yourrich folks are, I sup- 


pose it’s one of the evils of your lot in 
life. If youonly knew how much good 
it would do you to look on me as your 
friend, and to calt me Sophy. But you'll 
do itby and by. God meant the rich and 
poor to be brothers and. sisters, you 
know.” 

Mes. Titlow felt a chill run down her 
backbone. This was the sort of thing she 
had brought upon herself by engaging in 
charitable work, She felt as though she 
should never want to go district visiting 
ugain, 

“You see, dear,” Mrs. Jones went on, 
“you mustn't think the poor are alto- 
gether selfish and heartless, Many of 
them are so, IT know, but’ aot all. Some 
of us havea keen sympathy for the rich, 
and lony to dothem good. It is dreadful, 
I know, to have all your pleasure in this 
world, and nothing to look forward. to 
but hell fire in the next. [t makes my 
heart—” 

“Good God, woman!” cried Mrs. Tit- 
tow, fairly shocked into profanity, “what 
ever do you mean?’ 

“Ts it possible,” said Mrs. Jones, “that 
you haven't read your Bible? Don’t you 
know that it is easier fora camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God? You know Christ said that—the 
same Christ that promised you should 
always have the poor with you. But, 
my dear, we mustn't take the text too lit- 
erally. It cannot mean that all the rich 
people will go to hell, but only that most 
of them must gothere. There must be 
room for some of them in heaven. Oh, 
dear, dear Mrs. Titlow, how happy shall 
Ibe if Ican bring you comfort, and make 
the future less terrible to you. Let me 
be yourfriend. I want to be your sister. 
Now, can’t you call me Sophy ?”’ 

And really, for a moment, Mrs. Titlow 
almost felt as if she could call her Sophy, 
and find relief in doing it. For the wo- 
man’s strength of earnestness carried con- 
viction with it. She so evidenily be- 
lieved what she said, she was so full of 
tender sympathy and pity, that the rich 
woman's heart went out toward her fora 
space as toa refuge from an impending 
awful doom. Then Mrs. Titlow remem- 
bered the archdeacon, and her soul re- 
gained its balance. If the text about the 
neeule’s eye were to be so strictly inter- 
preted, surely the archdeacon would have 
told her about it before this. So she 
said nothing, though she looked at Mrs. 
Jones with a plainly startled glance. 

‘““Ah, well,” said Mrs, Jones, ‘‘we’ll be 
friends some day. And now I must tell 
you about our society. It’s objects are to 
induce the poor to cast the mantle of 
their charity over the rich and to teach 
the rich that the poor want to be their 
friends and to divide their inheritance of 
eternal glory with them. We poor folks 
don’t want to keep the promise of heaven 
all to ourselves. We feel as if we 
were, after a fashion, only stewards of 
God's bounty, to share it with the deserv- 
ing rich. I and my friends call ourselves 
the Needle’s Eye society, because we want 
to widen the needle’s eye—to make it pos- 
sible for the camel to pass through, and 
for the rich man to enter the kingdom. 
And we have arranged to visit among 
the rich, each one of us ina certain dis- 
trict—to listen to their stories, to investi- 
gate the manner of their lives, to find out 
those among them who are deserving of 
charity, and to show them that we are in- 
deed their brothers and sisters, more 
lucky than they are, to be sure, but just 
the same flesh and blood. And now that 
you know just what brings me here, try 
and confide in me. Tell me all about 
yourself and your family, What is your 
husband’s business? Is he honest in it? 
Does he treat you kindly ? What are your 
own besetting faults? You see, 'm ready 
to hear your whole story.” 

“Archdeacon Ramsay-Brown!” — an- 
nounced Mary, throwing wide the draw- 
ing room door, Mrs, Titlow gave a great 
gasp of thankfulness, To her surprise 
Mrs, Jones rose up and greeted the new 
comer with effusion, “My dear arch- 
deacon,” she said, ‘I’ve been studying 
the texts and I understand them all, It's 
just as you said, The rich and poor are 
brothers and sisters, and meant to be each 
other's dearest friends, Look at me and 
Mrs, Titlow. We love each other dearly, 
And we've organized our society—” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the archdeacon, 
Then, with a movement of apology to 
Mrs, Titlow, he led the representative of 
the Needle’s Eye society apart and spoke 
to her carnestly for a few minutes, “You 
really think so, doctor?” said Mrs, Jones 
aloud, at last, 

‘T really do, You know, you muan’t 
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force your friendship upon your richer 
sisters. They might think you were in- 
clined to patronize them.” 

CALL right,” said Mrs. Jones. Then 
I'll say good-by to Mrs. Titlow for the 
present. But remember, dear, that I 
want to be your friend, and if you find 
yourself in need of charity don’t hesitate 
to send for me.” 

The archdeacon showed the visitor to 
the door and returned, ‘A sad case,” he 
said, in pitying tone, fa truly sad case. 
Of course, you saw that she was crazy. 
PH have her sent to the asylum on Black- 
well's island to-morrow.” 

T. L. MCREAbDY. 








SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Berlin Volkszeitung, oue of the best 
known socialistic dailies, has at last met the 
fate of almost all the socialistie organs in_ 
Germany. Bismarck bas had it contisented 
by the government for “libelling the Reichs- 
kanzler,” i. e., talking tuo much about Bis- 
miarck, 

“Hansard’s Debates” is the title of the Eng- 
lish publication which corresponds to our 
congressional Record. It is a private under- 
taking. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
says of it: “A complete set to the present 
time consists of no Jess thau 433 volumes, that 
is, including Cobbett and Hansard’s Partia- 
inentary History from 1066 to 1808, in 86 vol- 
umes. At present each session averaces 
about 7 volumes, but if the publishers intend 
to iaclude the ‘Lords’ debates, we muy at 
least expect 10 volumes a year; so that by 
the time this century is done with a set will 
consist of nearly 550 volumes. I believe Iam 
correct iu saying that since the commence- 
ment of this publication it has never been 
thought necessary to bave an official account 
kept of the speeches in the house, all mutters 
of dispute being referred to Hansard.” 

The famous writer Tolstoi is said to have 
given the government inore anxiety by his 
present crusade against the numervus public 
holidays in Russia than by all his other religio- 
philosophic teachings which have made such 
astir elsewhere. There are over fifty holi- 
days in the year, aud Count Tolstoi declares 
that they merely serve as occasions for idle- 
ness and drunkenness. 


A book has recently been published by the 
popular democratic author of the ‘Book of 
Kings,” Mr. J. Morrison Davidson. A copy 
of this new work—“The Book of Erin”—was 
sent by the publisher to Mr. (rladstone. The 
book is full of unsparing criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone, as well as of denunciation of coer- 
cionist measures. Nevertheless, a letter of 
cordial thanks from the great statesman bas 
been received by Mr. Davidson. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s only comment is that he has read the 
book with great pleasure and thinks that at 
the present moment it will be of especial ser- 
vice. The clearly arranged and logical se- 
quence of fact and argument excite his ad- 
wiration. He begs, however, to “reserve his 
opinion of the criticism passed upon the bills 
of 1880-84."”—{London Star. 


Morrison Davidson will shortly make a lec- 
turing tour in Australia, according to the 
Australian papers, and the radicals of that 
continent will give him a hearty welcome. 


Twice during the last year the duke of Bed- 
ford has, through his agents, asked cof the 
London board of works that a certain public 
court on his property should be closed and ua 
portion of the property thus obtained be 
given him for nothing. Of course this is not 
quite as bad as the infamous commons in- 
closures, where the landlords first inclosed 
the public domain and then asked for legal 
titles, but it is bad enough to make the Star 
ery “balt.”. That paper, however, likes the 
precedent set by the duke in valuing lands 
which he wants. When he wuants land he 
values it at nothiug, The county council 
should do the same when they want land for 
the people, says the Star. 


In his recent lecturing tour in Switerland, 
Michael Flurscheim had more than one op- 
portunity of meeting and answering social- 
isticleaders. In Zurich the hall he spoke in 
was the headquarters of the social demoe- 
racy. At all his meetings he gave about 
half the evening to answering objections. 
The implicit faith of the more fanatical 
Marx followers iu their prophet and his 
bible, “Das Capital,” was well brought out 
by one objector, who urose and made the 
naive remark that such and such a theory 
could not be true “because it wasn’t in Karl 
Marx.” In hisarticle in Deutsch Land, Mr, 
Fiurscheim compares this kind of unreason- 
ing bigotry with that of Caliph Omar, who 
destroyed the famous hbrary of Alexandria 
because the information it contained “was 
useless if already contained in the Koran, 
and harmful if not already contained i the 
Koran.” 


The emperor of Germany, who is said to 
look forward toa career such as Frederick 
the Great might choose for himself if he were 
alive to-day, has adupted some of the methods 
of Frederick the Great's father in’ bringing 
up bis children. At six o'clock the four elder 
boys get up, at seven their lessons begin, aud 
What with qwilitary drill, with music, and 
other lessons, only an hour and a half is left 
for daily recreation. Tho eldest of the boys 
is Only seven years old. 
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THE BONDAGE OF BONDS. | 


Wendell Phillips in the resolution presented 
by him to the labor reform state conven- 
tion at) Framingham, Mass, October 4, 
1871, declared “war with the system of en- 


“riching capitalists by the creation and in- 


crease of public interest bearing debt.” The 
debts of municipalities have been steadily 
growing. In nearty all our large cities and 
towns by far the largest item in the annual 
budget is for interest on the bonded debt. In 
New York city alone the amount appropriated 
fur this purpose for the year L889 is $7, 129,- 
048.90, nearly twice as much as the amount 
appropriated for any single department. 

Who pays all this interest? Whence come 
these millions? From the earnings of labor! 
Labor pays for everything because it produces 
everything. 

The bonding system is based upon the falla- 
cies of an old and false political-economy, 
which the majority of mankind are still stupid 
enough to believe in—a political economy 
that, beginning with the absurdity that capi- 
tal employs labor concludes that the employ- 
ment of labor or the doing of things is limited 
by the supply of capital. Linked with this is 
the fallacy with which maukind Have been 
deluded and enslaved for centuries, that 
money is capital, and only gold or silver coins 
or their representatives constitute money. 
Thus it is that in all countries the power of a 
privileged class of bankers and money lend- 
ers has been built up and perpetuated. Dves 
our own national government need a trifle of 
a billion or a billion and a half of dol- 
lars to put down rebellion? Let it 
issue two billions in gold interest bearing 
bonds and a patriotic and self-sacrificing syn- 
dicate of Wall street bankers will forthwith 
accommodate it with their cash, or, more 
properly speaking, with their credit. In the 
same manner an eminent German banker will 
take some thirty millions in interest bearing 
bonds from the silver bearing republic of 
Mexico at eighty cents on the dollar. A fine 
thing for the German banker, but an unjust, a 
sad and pitiful thing for the people ot Mexico. 
Even the ezar of all the Russias, he who ean 
trample the natural rights of his subjects 
beneath an iron heel and ehill the spirit of 
hberty amid Siberian snows, must bow to the 
money power, mist “erook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee” to a syndicate of Parisian 
bankers and beg for a loan of three hundred 
million roubles. One can searcely pick up a 
newspaper without reading of bonds to be 
issued for one purpose or another, or seeing 
advertisements of bonds offered for sale— 
bonds of the government, bonds of states, 
bonds of counties, bonds of cities, towns and 
school districts or county cross ruads villages. 
No report of any insurance company, savings 
bank or other fiduciary institution seems 
complete without a goodly list of some such 
bonds in its assets, 

Another fallacy tbat has operated very 
powerfully in behalf of this false system cof 
finance is the delusion that future generations 
can be made to pay for auy part of the un- 
dertakings of the present generation. We 
hear, for instance, such talk as this: “The 
national debt is being paid off too fast, and 
is thereby made too much of a burden for 
us of the present generation. The war was 
fought éor the benetit of posterity; therefore 
let posterity pay its share of the cost.” A 
pretty and plausible argument. When |] was 
a very young map 1 was much taken with it. 
The sume argument is made to apply in many 
other cases where it is the common custom to 
raise money by the issuing of interest beuring 
bonds—for the Jaying out of new parks, the 
building of bridges, the paving of streets, 
the macadamizing of roads, the building of a 
sewer or aqueduct or for doing any other 
public work the benefits of which wiil extend 
over a long term of years. 

Let us probe this argument. The fighting 
of our civil war was the fighting of it. It had 


“to be fought by the men of that day. We 


who were children then could take no hand 
iu it. 

The actual cost of that war was the amount 
of suffering it caused, the number of lives 
lost, the quantity of valuable property de- 
stroyed, the waste of human energy, the 
agony and tears of the widowed and the 
fatherless. It cannot be reckoned in dollars 
and cents. There was no real loss of money 
except after the war was all over, when mill- 
ions of dollars in greenbacks, the people's 
money, were wantonly destroyed in order to 
make room for interest-bearing bonds, which 
were issued in their stead. I repeat, the 
actual cost cannot be estimated in money; but 
the money cost has been made tenfold to the 
people by stupid and wicked financial legisla- 
tion, of which the issuing of bonds was buta 
part and a beginning. 

So, too, the building of a great aqueduct is 
the buiiding of it. It must be built by the 
labor and materials of the present day, Pos- 
terity cannot dig a spadeful of earth nor lay 
uw brick of it, Its actual cost is not to be 
reckoned in dollars and cents, but only in the 
number of days’ labor expended in its con- 
struction, 

The work of the world, whether it be the 
spilling of blood in wars or the conducting of 
water through aqueducts, must be dune by 
the world asit goes along. The generations 
to come cannot do anything for us, however 
much we may do for them, They will have 
plenty of work of their own to do after they 
gethere, Itistrue we put a burden upon 








them, a burden of debt and interest which it 
would be no more thun justice if they should 
some day repudiate; but in doing this we do 
not in the least lessen the pressure of the load 
upon our own backs. 

We may borrow the money of the banker 
but we cannot borrow the labor of the future, 
we cun only mortgage it, and that is exactly 
what buppens when we as a nation, a state, 
or a municipality issue interest-bearing bonds. 
Instead of shifting any part of the burdens of 
the present from our own shoulders to the 
shoulders of those who come after us, as our 
legislators and officials so foolishly imugine, 
we simply help to creuve a privileged class of 
bondholders to whom we mortgage the labor 
of ourselves, our children und our children’s 
children. 

“But you must admit,” says Dryasdust, 
“that it takes money to fight wars aud to 
build aqueducts.” 

Well, yes, Friend Dryasdust, now that you 
put me in mind of it, I dorecollect that money 
has heretofore been a necessary incident ip 
the accomplishment of these things. That is 
to say, in the case of a war certain soldiers, 
certain manufacturers of arms, ammunition 
und accoutrements, certain contractors for 
the supplying of army mules, army blankets, 
army clotbing, pork, beans, coffee and hard 
tack—or in the case of an aqueduct, certain 
envineers and surveyors, certain handlers of 
picks and shovels, certain masons and brick- 
layers, certain supplyers of lumber, bricks, 
lime und cement, to say nothing of dynamite— 
will insist upon having a certain something to 
show that they have done certain things, 
have performed the services or furnished the 
muterials required of them and are entitled, 
in exchange, to an equivalent amount of such 
other services or materials as they may elect 
to receive. Aud this certain gold, silver, 
copper or paper something, which is nothing 
but the evidence of title, the account keeping 
part of this whole wonderful business, and is 
moreover solely the creation of law, is what 
men call money. 

“But,” insists Dryasdust, ‘where in all the 
universe ure we to get this something, this 
money, if we are not to be allowed to bor- 
row it from those who have it to lend?” 

Patience, brother, while I relate to you a 
tale. 

Once upon a time there was a member of 
congress who startled bis fellow members by 
eryine out aloud—of all things!—that he had 
disvovered the philosopher's stone! 

“What is it?’ said the astonished speaker. 

“Pay as you go,” replied he. 

Well done, honest John Randolph of Roan- 
oke! Whether or not you had discovered the 
philosopher’s stone, you had gotten hold of a 
goodly chip of it. 

Since the days of that merry monarch, 
Charles H of England, what might not have 
been the condition of mankind had people been 
but wise enough to obey this simple maxim. 
There are, 1 think, a few great wars recorded 
in history that would never have been 
fourht, some great fortunes that never would 
have been accumulated, and many, very 
mary, cases of poverty that never would 
duve existed. 

There are two honest ways to pay as you 
go. One way is to collect legal tender money 
by taxation (on land values of course), said 
money to be paid out again for the labor and 
materials required; the other way is to issue 
legal tender money under authority of law. 
And it must be full legal tender, receivable 
for all domestic debts, public and private, 
even to the purchase of gold and silver, 
Money inits last analysis, is credit. If the 
credit of the government is good enough 
to put a billion or two billions of paper 
interest bearing bonds on the market, it is 
cood enough to keep in circulation the same 
amount of paper, non-interest bearing green- 
backs! If the credit of New York city is vood 
enough to keep a hundred millions or more of 
paper interest bearing credit in the market at 
aw premium, it is good enough to keep in circu- 
lation at par the same amount of paper non- 
interest beuring credit. 

The Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly provides that no state shal! “coin 
money, emit bills of credit, or make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts,” but the general povernment itself 
could supply the money to municipalities 
needing it under proper restrictions and not 
to exceed a certain maximum amount per 
capita, 

This is very radical I know, Brother Dryas- 
dust; but every reform to be genuine must 
be radical. 

Under a just and scientilic fiscal system this 
old earth might be made a paradise of beauty 
and delight and our civilization rise to heights 
of grandeur yet undreamed of, 

Under such w system the true policy of 
communities would be found to consist, not 
in practicing “economy” and doing without 
things which they would be all the richer for 
havisg, but rather in seeing how much they 
could do. 

Men would not have to ask of any public 
work, “Can we afford it! How can we raise 
the money?” but only, “Is the work useful! Is 
it necessary? Will it be an improvement! 
Have we the men and the materials to du the 
work with?’ These are, after all, the vital 
questions, Men to do the labor und materials 
to labor upon are what do the work of the 
world—not money. 

Under such a system, these things being ad- 
mitted, the money to do anything and every- 
thing useful would be forthcoming. There 
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would be no borrowing. Money would either 
be collected or it would be issued. 

That is just what this money question comes 
tu—collect or issue. As all money has. first 
to be issued before it ean be colleeted, either 
method is economically correet in theory, 
and will lead to the same result. 

Another thing, AIL paper money should be 
mide redeemable ouly in labor or the prod- 
ucts of labor. Never, by any manner of 
means, in gold or silver coins. 

Let publie debt be abolished. Let eash 
— absolute-cireulating - non - interest bearing 
eredit—take the place of interest-beariug- 
non-cireulating credit and the people will be 
released from the bondage of butds! 

BRADFORD DUBOIS. 





FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


A Circular Letter to the Subscribers to the 
Tontine. 

The committee appointed at the hue 
meeting of the subscribers to the Tontine 
club house purchase held their first meet- 
ing last Wednesday evening. Blanks 
were ordered printed to send to all the 
subseribers, and the following circular 
letter was prepared to accompany the 
blanks: 


THE SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE TONTINE. 
SHARES $1.00 APIECE. 
New York, Feb. —, 188%. 

Dear Friend: The shares of the single tax 
club house tontine now subscribed amount to 
1,550. This gratifying showing is mainly the 
result of the labor of tive men. It isnow pro- 
posed that each subscriber shall interest him- 
self in his own locality and assist in the ex- 
tension of the subscription. 

The amount necessary to enable the com- 
mittee to close an exceptiouably advan. 
taugeous offer of a club house property is 5,000 
shares. The balance needed to. bring the 
present subscription to the amount required 
is 8,450 shares, or, as our subscribers now 
number 260, less than fifteen shares apiece. 
A little energy, therefore, on the part of each 
subscriber, and a pull all together, will give us 
the sum needed within six weeks from to-day. 

The property alluded to, from causes well 
known to New York inen, will very much ap- 
preciate in value during the next six mouths, 
and the opportunity at present offered to us 
may be lost unless energetic action be taken 
without delay. 

This property now pays six per cent upou 
the price at which it is offered to the com- 
mittee. 

Itis confidently believed that in the hands 
of the tontine it can be made to yield a much 
larger return. 

The shares in the tontine are in no sense a 
gonation, The tontine proposes to pay divi- 
dends upon its shares, and to increase the 
dividends as fast as its business warrants, but. 
it is believed by its projectors that four per 
cent will be its minimum return. Blanks are 
inclosed with this letter, and we urge upon 
all present subscribers wad all single tax men 
who see the great advantage of having a 
headquarters for the movement to procure 
as many subscriptions as possible and = for- 
ward them to the secretary of the corm aittee 
as received. 


Protection inthe Act of Protectinge 


In the following private letter froma 
mechanic to a correspondent of the Evening 
Post, published ip that paper, there is a hint 
of the feeling that is spreading rapidly among 
the people with whom protection has long 
been a superstition: 


ITamin a tight place just now, with only 
what Tecan earn at the works to vet alone 
with and pay my way. If £ had full time, [ 
would be all right. This is the protection that 
we are getting. —— in the spring is voiny to 
enlarge bis house at a cost of $6,000. If he 
would give us steady work, it would Ht hin 
better, for he was one that had posted up iv 
his hat factory the rate of wages that we 
would get if Cleveland was elected, and what 
good times we were going to bave if Harrison 
pot it, and we have started on then now. He 
bas made cnough money under Cleveland's 
administration to rebuild his house, but he is 
afraid to keep his shop running on full time. 
This is the protection thet the American 
mechanic istoget. I getso mad that I hate 
to Near any one speak of it. IT wish that when 
people inake such a fuss abuut election, and 
about the way the Jaboring tmnan will have to 
suffer if Harrison was uot elected president, 
they would show us some of the good times 
that they promised us, and not as soon us he 
is elected start off on a pleasure trip and shut 
the works and make the workingmen pay for 
their pleasure, and think they are doing right. 
Bat those who voted for Harrison, will have 
enough of him and his party before the four 
years areup. Lhave only three days in the 
week now, wud the rest are rugning on three- 
quarters’ tine.” 


To the Pobut. 

The Chicago Leader, commenting on the 
recent defense of the single tax by the Chicago 
Herald, makes the following criticism of one 
point of its contempeorary’s argument: 

The Leader is not quite clear us to the 
meaning of its esteemed contemporary in the 
expression of a desire for ‘iw Just assessment 
of absentee lundlords.” Tt may be uw laek of 
pevetration, but there are many who fail to 
see that it is auy easier to be taxed for the 
benetit of neighbors than strangers, or that 
it makes any difference Whether the 
an who profits by a system of tuxa- 
tiow which punishes thrift and rewards 
sloth, resides ia Chicago ur in Kumtschacka, 
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The difficulty is, that by the system produc- 
tion is hampered 9: d by so much the pro- 
ducer is injured, and it makes little differ- 
enee to him whether the recipient of the 
benetit resides on oue side or the other of an 
imaginary dine, by whieh the bounds of a 
state or nation is reeognized. Bat the very 
fact that the discussion of the question is 
opened soably by the Heraid, will prove a 
stimulus for such further analysis as shall 
lead to a wise conclusion. 


The London Rlection vund Tratalgar Square, 
London Democrat, 

The brutalities perpetrated by the police 
upon the people in ‘Trafalgar square are ina 
neasure avenred. John Burns was sent to 
Pentonville prison on danuary 18, E888, for 
asserting the right to free speech, On Jdan- 
wary TS, 1880, when the result of the polling in 
Battersen was announced, it was found that 
this daring criminal had been sent, not to 
prison, but to the county council to vindicate 
the same right in another way. James ‘Tims 
wus the convener oof the famous meeting in 
Vrafalgar square oon) November 18, 1887, 
when the forces of disorder under Sir Charles 
Warren fell upon the people, horse and foot, 
and turned what would otherwise hive been 
aunorderly meeting into w riot. The peeple 
of Battersea have sent: Mr. Tims to back up 
John Burns at the council, A “loose, idle, 
and disorderly person,” William Saunders by. 
name, who only escaped couviction before 
the Bow street magistrates because the pov- 
erninent were unwilling to run the risk of 
bringing their own illegal action before a 
court of law, vow represents Walworth, in 
spite of the assurances of all the politically 
weather wise that “the riotous assemblies! 
in ‘Trafalgar square were nlienating the 
misses, (ue, &e, 


The Wonderful Carinbad Sprinuza. 


Atthe Ninth Internattonal Medical Congress, Dro A, 
L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, read 
Wpaper stating thatout of thirty cases trented with 
the genuine fmported Powdered Carlsbad Spradel Salt 
for chronte constipation, hy pochondrla, disease of the 
liver and klaneys, Jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, catirrhal tos 
fiaimmiation of the stomach, uleer of the stomach or 
spleen, children with miuraspius, gout, rheumatism of 
the Joints, gravel, ete., Cwenty-stx were entirely cured, 
three much baproved and one not treated long enough. 
Average time of treatment, four weeks, 

The Carsibad Sprudel Salt (powder form), fs an ex. 
cellent Apertent Lavative and Diuretio. Tt clears the 
complesion, purifles the Blood. Tt is easily soluble; 
pleasant to take and oeroiunent tino aetion. The genus 
ine product of the Carlstad Springs is exported in 
round bottles, Eaeh bottle comes ina light blue paper 
cartoon, and has the sigaature “Risner & Mendleson 
Go,” sole agents, 6 Barekiuy street, on every bottle. 
One bottle mailed upon receipt of One Dollar. Dr, Tu. 
boldt’s lectures mailed free upon appleation, 

Mention (The Standiard.” 


Consamption Caved. 


Auoldt physiebon, retired: rota prectiee, having had 
phieed dnohis tiands by stu Mast Podiaw missionary the 
forma of a simple veretable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchiths, 
Catarrh, Asthma ana ab throat and lug atfections, 
iso aw positive and radieat enre for Nervous Debility 
tuadadl Nervous Complaiit:, after having tested its 
wondertul enrative powers da thousands of cases, has 
felt Ithisduty tommake dt: Known to bis suteruye fel 
lows, ActineGed by this motive coda desire to relleve 
hunhniun satferiog, E wilbsend free of chiurve, toall who 
desire it, this receipe, da Geni, Preneb oor Eoglish, 
With Cull directions for preparing and using Seat by 
nial by addresstig with stamp, maiming this paper, 
W. AL Noves, 19 Power's block, Rochester, No Ye 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmulsion 


rGod LTawer Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Ci. 

It is far suporicr to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemisete, N.Y. 





ELY’S 
CREAM 
BALM 


For three weehks 1 
wassufllering fran a 
severe cold tit here 
and pada da temples, 
After ouly ste apydt- 
cations af Nl ys 
Cream Balas bias 
relieved, Rrery trace 
af ney cald iwas re- 
maced, — fleairy © 
Clark, Ist Division “ 
NOY. Appraiser’s Of: 

hice. FE R 
A particle is applied intu each nostril and is agrees 


igbles, Brive 50 ceuts at drug gist; by mil, registered, 
Weeols, BLS URUTHERS, 6 Warren SL,New York, 


CATARRH 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Poll Taxes. 

CoutmMerssit, Texas.—If it meets your views 
and convenience, a few of your readers in 
this section would like to see the poll tax 
treated from the standpoint of the “single 
tax theory.” We, of course, know that in the 
scheme of taxation involved in the “single 
tax,” poll taxes and all other taxes, with one 
exception, are to be abolished. But as the 
taxing of heads has no tendeney, so far as 
We ciin see, bo decrease the number of heads 
or the production of heads, and as the poll 
tax isa tax on privilege (the privilesze of vot- 
ine), it, inour judgment, in accordance with 
the reasoning of “Proyress and Poverty,” 
ought to be retained. Davip RUSSELL. 

The poll tax does not tend to decrease 
the number of heads, it is) true, but it 
does tend to decrease the number of vot- 
ers. For this reason, if for no other, it 
should not be levied. But there is a great 
difference between the voting privilege 
and the monopoly of a natural opportu- 
nity. Natural opportunities have dilfer- 
ent values, It is necessary to tax them 
according to their value in order to equal- 
ize them. Votes all count the same ina 
truly republican government, and there 
is no need to tax the privilege in order to 
secure equality. 

Is Land Speculation Wrong Under Preseut 

Conditions? 

Trenton, N, Jd.—Do you consider a@ person 
Who profits by the increased value of unim- 
proved lands guilty of a wrong to sociely as 
our laws stind at present; or is it advisable 
for aw conscientious iman to refrain from invest- 
ine his savings in land with the expectation 
of making money on the transaction? His re- 
fusal to dealin real estate will certainly not 
deter others fram pursuing the business, and 
self-preservatiou and the welfare of his fam- 
ily are reasons sufficient, f should) think, to 
justity himiu trying to add to his meaus in 
this way. R,. FRASER. 

It is just as wrong for society to permit 
wimun toenjoy the unearned increment 
of value of land he uses as‘of land which 
he does not use, and it is just as right for 
the individual to profit by the latter as by 
the former A comparison is often made 
between holding unimproved land on 
speculation and slave owning. But there 
is wu difference between the two transac- 
tions. If a man freed his slave nobody 
else could make the slave his property; 
but if a man gave up his land or refused 
to speculate in land, some other individual 
would take it either for use or for specu- 
— lation, and in either case a value would at- 
tach to it which he did not produce; and 
if all speculators gave up their land to 
users the wrong of private property in 
land would simply be strengthened, for the 
evil effects would Jess rapidly develop 
themselves. Nor would itinjure a single 
tax man’s influence if he speculated in 
land while denouncing the laws which 
permitted him to do so; in fact, it would 
prove his sincerity. One of the com- 
monest arguments used to be, “Where 
will you find a big landowner advocating 
such stull as this single tax?’ The moral 
wrong is to uphold the present unjust sys- 
tem. And in that cause the law that is 
broken is, “Thou shalt not permit thyself 
tu be stolen from,” not “Thou shalt not 
steal,” for society is the robber, 


Tnteruntional Trusts, 

Kriz, Pa.—In the event of this country 
adopting free trade, would we be able to 
inake brass at Jess cost than we do now if 
the metals that goto make up its alloy were 
controlled by such lurge syndicates or trusis 
as the World copper trust tat pow controls 
the copper markets of the world? I wnder- 
stand how the single tax would work with 
such matters, but itis the free trade of the 
William L, Scott and Henry Watterson order 
that Dimeanu, ERNEST GORDON, 

In the case of such close monopolies 
as copper mining which can be consoli- 
dated into one world combination, simple 
tariff abolition would do no good. But 
once let any nation abolish all tarilf's— 
revenue as well as protective—and the 
days of land monopoly are numbered, 


Frama ckree Lander” 

Denver, Col—(l) Cader the present sys- 
tem A owns a piewe of land valued at 81,000; 
B, who is landless, must pay A StO rent per 
annum, Onder the sityle tax Bowill pay the 
yent to the government, Will it mot be as 
hard for B to raise the money to pay it to the 
government asit was to puy it bo the indi- 
vidual! 

(2) Ashort time sinee | asked you if free 
trade did not include free mnoney, You said, 
What [mean by free money isnot clear, By 
free money Jo mean that the government 
should go out of the money business wad indi- 
viduals be allowed to issue their own money, 
It means the abolition of the treasury depart- 
Ment; just as free trade gims ut abolishing 
the custom houses, 

(8) I also asked, under a system of free 
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land (use and occupancy alone giving title), 
would not the differences in value equalize 
themselves the same as between two coun- 
tries under free trade? Youanswered, “Yes, 
the single tax would equalize,” ete Ll want 
to know if they would not equalize without 
the single tax?! J, B. JOHNSTONE, 
(1) Tt will not be as hard provided all 
other taxes are abolished, for under the 
present system B pays his share of these 
other taxes and his rent in addition. 

(2) Business at present is transacted for 
the most part on acredit basis, money 
being used in part of the retail trade, 
While cheeks, notes and drafts are used in 
large transactions and also to a con- 
siderable extent in retail trade; and as 
the great advantage of having a bank 
account becomes more wand more apparent 
to the smaller business men, a larger and 
larger proportion of all payments will be 
made by drafts and checks. Now bank 
accounts are very Jargely pure indi- 
vidual credits, not representing actual 
money deposited, but discounted notes 
and amounts loaned to the depositors on 
some security, suchas a mortgage, and 
the amount of cash in w bank would not 
as a rule equal the amount to the credit 
of a single large depositor, And yet 
checks and drafts on. bank accounts are 
passed from hand to hand and accepted 
by bankers, Thus we accomplish to-day, 
to some extent, what the philosophic 
unarchists would, as T understand it, ac- 
complish with their “individual money.” 

But a certain amount of circulating 
medium is needed which can be used in 
all parts of the country and in all trans- 
actions where checks would not be ac- 
cepted, and this medium should be backed 
by the strongest credit. What credit is 
as good as the government's in all parts 
of the country? And if the government 
can supply such a medium—money—why 
should we prevent it from doing so? 

(3) As to ‘use and occupancy” giving 
title, who is to decide what constitutes 
“use.” I have a block of land in the 
mercantile quarter of a great distributing 
center. Icarry ona retail market  busi- 
ness mounting to $20,000 «a year. The 
blocks all round me are occupied by peo- 
ple who do several million dollars of busi- 
ness to my $20,000. My block, neverthe- 
less, supports me. Am I ‘using’ it? 
The same question would arise in the 
case of a million acre ranch which a few 
dozen men might occupy for cattle 
raising, 

The single tax would force the holder of 
valuable land to use it, and no Jand court 
would be necessary to spy into the man’s 
affairs to see if he was using it properly. 
What he used it for could be left entirely 
for him to decide. And a tax on land 
raulues is absolutely necessary in order to 
equalize advantages. To say that A, 
simply because he was born before B, 
shall have the use and occupancy of a 
rauluable site in the center of population, 
and that B can equalize things by going 
toan undesirable place and taking upa 
piece of vacant land, will not be a very 
satisfactory statement to make to B. 
Trade between the two points will permit 
B to get many things that in his region 
could not be produced, but he never will 
be able to get as much as A, with equal 
exertion, until the price of A’s advantage 
of location is contributed to the common 


fund and distrisuted in public benefits, 
W. B. Scott. 


License Taxes, 

BALTIMORE, Md.—Please state whether a 
trader’s license tax, levied by a town gov- 
ernment, is a direct tax. Can a license tux of 
thischaracter beshifted! W.N. Hitt, M.D. 

It is not a direct tax, and can be shifted. 
It is a barrier between buyers and sellers, 
which one side or the other must sur- 
mount, or exchange willstop. The sellers 
cannot without a loss which,if continuous, 
would make their transactions unprofita- 
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ble; therefore the buyer must. Traders 
sell at cost plus the usual profit. Require 


them to take outa license in any town 
und you reduce their profits below profits 
elsewhere. This has a tendency to drive 
them and their capital into other oecupa- 
tions, or to other places, until the profits 
of trading in the license town rise high 
enough to cover the tax, All taxes on 
production tend to shift from the tax 
payer to the consumer; and a license tax 
upon traders is a tax on production, 
L. FP, 


Noten, | 

Dr, Jd, G. RR. Montoux, Kasson, Ind.—As 
was stated in last week's STANDARD, the 
mortgagee in such eases would probably be 
considered as joint owner, and be taxed ac- 
cordingly, 

H. P. Moyer, Oberlin, Ohio.—There is no 
considerable class of rich men who do not 


STANDARD. 
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own land or use land. All the stock and 
bonds they own are of corporations whose 
existence depend on the use of land. A rail- 
road right of way is land. Riparian rights 
are natural opportunities. Their dwellings 
and their warehouses occupy valuable sites. 
They own mininy stocks, ete. 





NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


An Oi] Burning Engine. 


An oil burning steam engine known as “The 
Shipman” is described in a recent number of 
Science. Its essentin] points are, that it is so 
thoroughly automatic in fuel, water-supply, 
and speed, that, when steam hus been raised, 
little if any further attention is required be- 
yond that of opening or closing the throttle- 
valve when the engine is started or stopped. 
In burning the oil no wicks are used and 
there is nothing to gum uporeloy, The tre 
is formed by a mixture in proper proportions 
of steam and oil, Thisis fed through one or 
more atomizers, according to the size of the 
boiler. A supply of steam from the boiler 
passing through these atomizers carries with 
it into the fire-box, in a fine spray, just the 
umount of oil necessary to generate steam for 
the work being done by the engine. As the 
cif enters the lire box it is iguited by a toreb 
and the combustion is so perfect that there is 
little or no smoke; so the full value of the 
heating qualities of the oil is obtained. The 
amount of steam and otl used by the atom- 
izers is controlled by a perfeetly automatic 
diaphrasm valve, located in the steam 
pipe between them and the — boiler. 
If the engine is stopped the tire is eutirely 
put out by the diaphragm, but upon starting 
again the fire atonce relights itself, the steam 
pressure bauving been held, in the meantime, 
by the automatic action of the diaphragm, 
Which will have allowed just enough oil to be 


“burned to make up for the loss of steam by 


condensation. The supply of oil is stored ina 
tink placed at auy convenient distance from 
the baler, and is fed to it by ordinary piping. 
In starting the engine When there is no steam 
venerated aud only cold water in the boiler, 
whand air pump, attached to the boiler, is 
used to make a spray of oil A few strokes 
of this pump will start the fires, and it is 
only necessary to pump slowly for seven or 
eight minutes to raise enough steam to keep 
them going. AS soon us steam is made all 
work with the air pump ceases, and one hun- 
dred pounds pressure can be raised in from 
ten to twelve minutes. “The Sbipmanu”? is 
compact, light and durable, and entirely dis- 
penses with the services of a skilled engineer, 


“The Sewing Machine Method.’ 


Ernest Ingersoll contributes to the March 
number of the Chautauquan an article on 
“fndustrial and Soeial Effects of the Sewing 
Machine.” Considering it as a channel for 
the advancement of mechanical ingenuity in 
the elaboration of labor saving contrivances, 
he says, “The idea of interchangeable parts 
in apparatus of which a great number was to 
be made, emanated from the fertile brain of 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, 
who first applied it to fire arms in bis factory 
at New Haven. But that was just the moment 
when the manufacture of sewing machines 
began, and Makers were quick to see its ad- 
vantage and the whole system soon became 
known as the ‘sewing machine method in 
inechanices, and spread rapidly. Itis believed 
by those who know best, that competition be- 
tween rival sewing machines, stimulating in- 
ventors to continually produce machinery in 
the factories which would most perfectly and 
cheaply turn out their complex and delicate 
uttachments, has been the most fruitful school 
in America for inventive mechanical skill; 
and that from no other trade has the veneral 
field of labur saving machines derived so 
many hints aod improvements.” 


Utilizing the Garbage. 


The Fleischmann system of garbage extrac- 
tion consists principally of two processes, 
The garbage as it is hauled in is shoveled 
through manholes and driers below. There 
are two of these driers, each receiving at one 
charge five thousand pounds of garbage. 
Each drier consists of a double walled me- 
tallic cylinder, between the walls of which 
steam at a pressure of about eighty pounds is 
admitted. In the intemor of each drier a 
‘ake revolves, constantly stirring up the gar- 
bage. These rakes are composed of steam 
pipes, into which steam of the same pressure 
is admitted, but the steam is not admitted 
into the chamber which contains the garbage. 
The steam which arises by the drying of the 
earbage is drawn out of the drier by means 
of ufan, so that a partial vacuum is con- 
stuntly maintained in the drier; and this 
steam is carried into the lower part of a 
chamber, where, as it rises, it meets with a 
series of spraysor sheets of water which fall 
from overlapping shelves, In this way the 
steam which comes from the drier is con- 
densed, and flows away as an inoffensive rill, 
having no more odor than the condensed 
water of an ordinary steam radiator, In 
this process of drying sixty per cent 
of the weight of the garbage is removed, 
The second stage of the operation consists 
in putting the dried garbage into an appar- 
atus called an extractor, where the grease 
and oil which it contains is thoroughly re- 
moved by benzine in an automatic way, so 
that itis used over und over again without 
loss, The present plant in Bulfalo disposes of 
about 30,000 pounds of garbage daily, From 
this about 1,500 pounds of grease is recovered; 
and the remainder of the dried and pulverized 
garbage, amounting to a daily average of 
about 12,000 pounds, is quite rich in ammonia, 
phosphates, and the other constituents which 
are valuable io fertilizers, und it is readily 
sold to the manufacturers of fertilizers, This 
dried product is screened, and what is re- 
moved is sorted out, and nearly all of it nds 
& market The old rubber brings a gond 
price; the rugs are sold; the bones are 
valuable as a source of bone meal; the 
waste tin, brass, and other fragments 
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of metal, all readily sell; and only a small 
residuum, such as corn cobs, pieces of croek- 
ery wire, ete, are used as filling, According 
to the showing of those who are peeuniarily 
interested, and of the health offieers at Bul- 
filo, a business of this kind pays a good per- 
centage on investment, and an examination 
of the works must convince any person that 
asanitary triumph has been achieved. Upon 
the first introduction of the garbage to this 
treatment, it is subjected toa temperature 
Which of course immediately disinfeets it, if 
any of it should be infections; and from none 
of the processes through which the garbage 
is putis there the lease odor whieh is sugges- 
tive of danger; and, though much benzine is 
used in the seeond stave of the treatment, no 
smnell of it whatever is detected anywhere in 
the establishment during its use.—[Sianitary 
Inspector, 
Cetawnyo ina Dress Cont. 

Hugh oO. Pentecost in The Twentieth Century. 

lam told by a person who kuew Cetawaya, 


the Zulu king who was conquered by elorious: 


Rogland, thathe was a man of great natural 
intelligence. Now, enn any one doubt that if 
Cetawuyo had been brourht to America in 
his iunfaney and given ail the advantages of 
the best that civilization can do for a inan he 
would not have grown up a very much more 
intelligent and estimable person than he was? 
Suppose it hid been understood thit be was 
wroyaliufant, and from the first he had been 
given all the advantages aud consideration 
that rank woud money can sectire; suppose 
that instead of being despised on account of 
his color he had been honored because of his 
title, as we Americans would certainly have 
been ready to honor him, especially it his tithe 
wis associated with wealth, and under oa 
vem, soci, atmosphere he bad been educa 
ted iyour schools, feted at our dinuers, lion- 
ized by or society: suppose he had 
grown up in the best of © American 


surroundings without ever once seeing Zulu- . 


land: is any one so fatuous as to suppose that 
(huis man stil would have been a Zulu? Is it 
not plainto every one that he would have 
grown up an American gentleman, despite 
his savave blood? It is quite possible that he 
would have learned to wear ai dress cout 
with all the grace of ahead waiter and a sin- 
gle eve glass with the ease of a young gen- 
theman who never disgraced himself with 
work; and he mizht have wequired the deh- 
ente artof carrying a cane upside down und 
the aristocratic habit of staring through a 
club house window at the passing women, 
Or, on the other hand, be mizhe have devel- 
oped all the characteristics cf oa ‘suciely 
savior” and become a great land speculator, 
and spent thousands of dollars to get him. 
self eiected to the United States senate, 


Where he could see that no laws were made, - 


contrary to his business interests. 


Krecdom is Waiting. 
fdith Nesbitt. 
Freedom is waitivg with hauds held out. 
Till you tear the vail from her face— 
And when once men have seen the light of 
her eyes, 
And felt her divine embrace, 
The light of the world will be risen indeed, 
And will shine in the eyes of men, 
And those who come after will find life fair, 
And their lives worth living then! 


A Bauner in the Soup. 
Harlem Tax Reform Advocate. - 


Workiveman’s Wife—There isn’t a thing ip 


the house to eat. 

Workingman—! know it; but what can I do? 
The factory is closed for want of orders, and 
T can’t find outside work anywhere. 

Wife—Well, «o to the cluset and bring me 


that “protection to American labor” banner. 


you carried during the campaign. Tl cut it 
up and boil it. Maybe itll do for soup. 





“MISCELLANEOUS. 




























is Specially con. 
structed for the OW -' of 
mm most exacting use Sse 
hand isthe BEST PHILA. 
Railroud Watch made. It con- 
tains numerous important patent-|p 
ed improvements of vital import- 
ance to accurate timing—Ladent 
Dustproof, Patent Stem Wind Ip 
Hh Exe. which wecontrol exclusively), 
yithas 1§ Genuine Ruby jewels|Ri§ 
in settings, and is accurately ad- 
Justed to heat, cold and isochron-WAS 
ismte dts fully equal for appear 
ance, accuracy, durability andy 
service to any $90 watch, Price 
<8 $43, either all cash or in Clubs, 
(Sx aweek, Open face or hunt- 
aifing. Our $2 a week Club System,|E 
while as convenient to the buyerfis 
as any installment system, is a5: 
wholesale spot cash system tO uS.|h 
The Co-operation of the club 
Tal| members sells us 43 watches inf...) 
each $43 Watch Club, and we get cash {hi 
from the club for each watch before ital 
goes out, though each member only 
pays $1 a week. This is why we givell 
you more for your money than any rie 
one clse and why we are doing the ipa 
largest watch business in the world. 
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Nobody Allowed to Hold Laud Idle Among 
the Cherokee Ludinus. 
Chie? Bushivhead in an interview in Peoria Journal, 
The Cherokees are not, and, I am proud to 
say, never have been, wards of the govern- 
ment, We never received a cent of bounty 
nor the gift-of an aere of land. The Chero- 
kees are & prosperous people. It a Cherokee 
Wishes to go farming he can take up as nuch 
land as he likes, locating it: in a solid) body. 
But be must till his land in order to hold it, 
and the limits of his tract must not be within 
half a mile of the tract occupied by his neigh- 
bor. The land between them is common 
ground. Our people have, as a rule, large 
plantations, aud prosper well in the raising 
aud sule of wheat, cotton, corn, oats and five 
stuck. Our cattle are largely sold in Chicago, 
and the most of our buying is duue in that 
city, St. Louis and Kansas City. 

@ 


Solemn Facts, 


Should tithing our incoine be the minimutn 
“ot our Christian giving?) If yes, why? If no, 
why? “4.5. HASTINGS, 

We know of no law for the Christian as to 
either the minim or the maximum of his 
giving, beyond the general requirement, as 
the Lord prospers us, Some whose incomes 
are very stnall and whose families are very 
large, can eive almost’ nothing. Indeed, 
sometimes the regular income fails to supply 
the necessaries of life. Men of large incomes 
should give w imuch greater per cent than men 
of small income. Bat this it not the rule iu 

-opractice.--[Christian Standard. 


Yes, He Is a Type. 
“ Howard in the Press, 

As I looked from my window yesterday 
‘morning, a bad cold—not that I ever knew a 
good one—makine it impossible for me to 
Sleep, a rattling upon the sidewalk attracted 
my attention to aw young man who had re- 
moved the cover from omy garbage barrel. 
He took froin the barrel several bits of bread 
ound meat, aud greedily ate them. Under the 
circumstances, if he had stolen the barrel, | 
could have said nothing to him. Well, is he 
aw lLypeé 















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An the Cnuse of 
Depression aud of tncrease of Want Wi 


Tncrense of Wealth—The Remedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
oo) pages, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half calt or half morocco, 82.50, 


Tnguiry Into Tavclaaeqedat 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 


M42 paces, 
Cloth, $1.00 Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco, 32.50, 





PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Pearill Question with 
“Especial Regard to che Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, S150 Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calfor half morocco, 83.00, 


—e 


in Half Calf: - 


 Prozrens ANA POVERTY. ccc ceccccceecce sees MBO 
Social Problems. ..cc. cc cece ces eeeesereneee Be 
Protection or Free Teade......c eee BOO 
In sein of three, bound alike.............. 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whactte luvotves, and flow Aloue ft Can 
: ae setited, 
HENRY GEORGE, 

ST PHAROS, 


Paper covers, We cents. 


BY 








PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-ateArms Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George, 


T? pages. 





Paper covers, 15 cents, 


~FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress und Poverty th German, 
TRANSLATION OF CG. Db BF. GUTSCITOW, 
: 430 pues, 

Paper covers, 3) cents. 


oe 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
oe (Uvogvess and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF PLL, Le MONNTER, 
ofS paces. 
Paper covers, 82,75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? in French 
TRANSLATION Of LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 

Paper covers, $375. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA, 
(Progress and Voverty in Uialians 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSELIO, 
313 puges, 
‘uper covers, 62.50, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid an receipt 
— otprice, Foren editions of these books Imported on 


STAR ENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York, 
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RA Stee tae ee SE ER Te ie ay Ee ee eB ER ER ET te pte 


RPO Po eS 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 


The most popular American novel, excepting “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Ben Eur," 
arge e, handsome cloth binding, heretofore published at $f, 
large type, hand ‘oth binding, heretofor blished at $1.50, 


FOR 25 CENTS, 


PS RRR a 


NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


If you will call by March 4, and bring this advertisement (Standard) with you, or 


send it by mail; postage on book, [e. 
Big catalogue free, Address 


393 Peartatreec, New York, 
TR south Oth ascrect, Philadelphia, 
IS Clark street, Chicugeo, 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover.  Miuled 
pred for Hocents by the American Swendenborg 
srinting and Publishing Soctety, @ Cooper Union, New 
York Cicy, 


Ib LE & LAN dD. Rev. da MiSs B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, post-paid, Morkistown, TENN, 





PRANG'S 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for che use of childven Learning to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest elildren 
with absalute safety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, orin tin boxes. They are atl specially pre- 
paired forous by the aost eminent manufacturer of 
colors in’ Burepe dr. Gunther Warner, of Hiaunover, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s prints, put up in cheap form and made of tr. 
jJurious and poisonous materiats, They ace really one 
art colors in convenient form fur use and wae espe. 
chally non-polsonous fur the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outlioe Wlustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets. The orighmaud design ts fur. 
nished In each case by some leading artist, and ts 
strietly correct inform and detail Direetions haw to 
paint them ure furnished with every series, One 


espeeimen sheet of each series is furnished, eolared by 


hutnd, In order to serve the children asa gutde for hau. 
montous coloring, and as ao example of artistie work 
is the: foundation of taste. The instruetion ds all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment. 

PRICE 


OF PRANG’S NON-POPSONOUS 


COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, contatning six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents. 
Eagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, contamtng eight colors and brush, 2 eeuts 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brustes 
cents, 

One box No, 20f Prang’s non-polsonous colors and one 
Package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight Ina package 
With anextra copy of one of them palnted oy hand 
and full direetions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No. 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packages of Prang’s outline pletures (each pack 
ave different tn design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mall postpaid on receipt of price, 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only One Dollar. 


The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
hand values thus far successful, must be dear to thou: 
sands who wateh and approve his course, 

But his features are not so familiar, and the esteem 
in whieh beds held bas prompted many requests fer 
the publeation of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form. 

Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to aunaunece 
the publication of an entirely new and very strudog 


portraky of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It ts In colors and fs full Hfe size, designed to be 
framed to an outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
postpaid. Remittances may be made either by check, 
post oftice order, registered letter, or postal note, 


PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
TBoston, Mass.3 

NEW YORK—38 Bond street. 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCTSCO—2% Contnerehu street. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful duforniction on Woniin’s Handiwork, 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
roid other household topies of practical chariuter, Every 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, iue.a year Address 
The Darcus Maunzine, 1 Park Place, New York, 


TINGLE TAN MEN! 
eS) Help spread the truth! 1,000 stiekers, assorted 
sizes, With single tax mottoes and duetrines, 81; 100 
note-heads and cuvelopes printed, With ecard and miot- 
toes, 31; 500 for $5, AL postpaid, Cards, cireukirs, 
tracts, ebe., at lowest prices, 

C.G, KIDDER, 


Box 644, Orange, Mass, 


WUE SINGLE TAN MILITARY BAND 
CO eee ESTA a ASTES BEGGS, Dinceior 
Musie Furnished for Alb Occasions,  Addeess 154 
SEVENTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


1. 











PRILE SAN FRANCISCO SINGLE TAN 

Soclety hald meetings for public discussion every 
Sunday eveoinge at Pithman Castle, 9631-2 Market street. 
FANG AINGLE BAX MEN IN INDGANA,—You 
: @reearnestly requested ta send your address ta 
the undersigned, Seeretary of the bndianapolis League, 





This is a sample of a thousand bargains. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Prsusner, 


6 Whitehall street, Athnunte, 
Sl Marketstrees, Sanu Francisco, 
380 Adelaide street, Kast, Roronto. 





BELFORD MAGAZINE, 


Cdited by Donn Pinct. 


Published monthly and devoted to Hterature, pollttes, 
sclence and art. 


te 


A complete long novel in each nuniber. 

The publishers of BELFORIYS MAGAZINE: recounts. 
mg the fuet that ‘revolutions never go biekwards,"' 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to feht it outon this Fine until the 
untoformed are educated up fo the truth, thavé "in 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” ‘ 

The weil known reputation of the editors, Is a guaran 
tee that BELFORD'S MAGAZINE itall its departments 
will be kept up toa high strudard, aod that the month. 
ly bULof fare, set before its readers, will be atike wel: 
come in the home, the offee and the workshop, 


Subserlption price, $2.50 a year; % cents a vumber, 


Subseriptions received by booksellers, newsdeters 
and postinasters every where, or remit: by P.O, order, 


. bank eheck, draft or registered letter, 


together With such suggestions as you may deenp wise, | 


ts to the best means of effecting a state organization, 
Address THOS, J, HUDSON, 155 Elin street 
Ludiauapols, Ind, 


X LU of the Twelfth 

congressional district meets every Thursday even 
Mme ats p.m, at 1,406 Second av,, near Tith street, All 
single tax men living uptown are invited to attend, 


TINE SINGLE 





The ollleers for the next six mopths are: Arthur Flegel, | 


president; a. H, Mendoza, vice-president; A, Sebultz, | 


secretary; F,N, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Heckhnger 
SeTECAAL al arme, 


Sample copies sent toauny address. 
New volume beglos with the December number. 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New Vork. 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Tarithon Imports Intothe United Sraces, 
and the Bree List, 

AS conutatned In aetofm Mareh so, P88, also the Horwoltin 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extriaets from the Nuviggutiton 

and Oleomarzarine acts. Tndexed. Lmo. Paper covers, 

25 cents, 

Amost useful book, In a moment you can find) the 
exiet tax on any article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the freee dist. 
Lnvaluable to editors and all interested: in) the peed 
tari? question now so freely discussed. 

American 
Jury. 

SV EECHES ON THE TAREE delivered: in the Hottse 
of Bepresentatives in the great debate, April ii—May 
19, Ikke. SPECLALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES, 
Carefully revised and published by suthorityv. Com: 
piled by William G@. Terrell Large Huo. goth, $t; 
pauper, 50 Cents, 


An Appeal to the People usa 


The Protective Taurif®; Whatle Does Kar Us, 
By General Hermann Lieb. | Fourth edition, ithove. 
visions and additions, 12mo. Cloth, LOU. THR PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISK. ; 





The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel, By Julian Tiawthorne, Author oof 
Dream and @ Forgetting,’ ete Cloth, Sia J 
cents, 

The Mapteson Memoirs—PSas-1 

By JohnH. Mapleson, With a Portrale of 
thor, 2vouls. 8S vu. Cloth, Sax) 


mA 
wpe, fete 


SS. 


the 


Aue 


Divided Lives, 

ANovel. By Edgar Faweett. Author of "The Am- 
bitious Woman,” "The Baise Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case," Tinkling Cymibiels.” ete. Cloth, $1.00, Piujpet 
Covers, 50 cents, 

A Friend to the Widow, 

By Maja Spencer, Author of “Calamity Jane, 4 
Plucky One,” ete, Cloth, 8100 Paper Covers, fl 
cents. : 

The Veteranand this Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Autborofa “Fool’s Errand,” 
ete, Cloth, $1.00, 

A Boston ¢iirl, 


At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, 
ceuts. 


Paper Covers, f0 


Carlotta Perry's Poems, 
mo. Cloth, 81.00, 
Kady. 
' ANovel. By Patience Stapleton, 
per Covers, 50 cents, 
Swedish Folk Lore, 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated ty W. oH. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other Tlustrations, Small quaerto 
Cloth, full giltedges. Price, $1.50. 

tJorence Fables, 

By William J. Florence (comednin), 
Paper covers, di cents, 

Miriam Balestier. 
By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, 81.00, 


Cloth, 81.00, Pa- 


Cloth, S1.00. 


A novel. 
50 cents, 
Yone Sunto: A Child of Japan, 
Anovel. By EH. House. (Phe serial just completed 
in the Atlautie Monthly.) Cloth, 810 0 Paper, ou 

cents, 


Paper, 


Under the Maples. 
Anovel. By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $100, Paper, 
Ww cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By E. George Squter, M. AL, PLS. AS With 60 TMustra- 
tions, 12mo, cloth; 81,0, 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pla. 
togravures, Wood cuts and Tves process phares, ty 
Graves, Hhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, 6400, Full Moroceo, 37.50, 
Songs of an Hanuted Heart. 
Ry Minna deving, With portrais of the author, 
form with ‘Doeus of Passion’ Chath, 8100, 
The Wrong Wan, 
By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, Ycents, 
The Shadow af the Bars, 
Hy Ernest DeLanery Pierson, 
cents, 

Aant Sally's Boy Jack. 
A Novel, By NJd.W. LeCato, Piper, % cents, 
Au lmpoantbie Possibility; of Can such 

Things Be, ; : 
By Charles BL. Wingite, 
vents, 
Rochefoucanid’s Moval Maxine, 
With Steet Portrait of Author, Cloth, $1.00, 
Rounseau'’s Couftssians, 
Fully and beautifully Dlustrated, Twa 
one, Cloth, $1.5), 
The Positive Philonaphy. 
By Auguste Cumte. Transhited by Harriet Marthiedu, 
ava, Cloth, 84.00, 
An American Vendettn, 


By T, C0, Crawford, Ulustrated, Cloth, 81.40, 
fW cents, 


Un 


A Novel, 


A Novel, Paper, 2. 


A Novel, 


Paper Covers, % 


volumes in 


Paper. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chtense, New York aud Sau Vranctace, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. — 


Contains, besides other interestiog matter, the Sate 
davatddresses of Etugh O. Pentecost before U tity cor 
Rregation, Devetul to the bet ternient of this world as 
theobest preparition fer any other possible world. 

lts platform is. Che stipe tass dnt 
open for the absohttely 
Ceanomie Eheories, 


Ws COATS site 
tree discussion of sal other 


Instead weekly, AununT 
Saniple eapties free, 
of Mee Pentecost! 
the publisher, 


sabseription, one dollar, 
Alb subsertiers Wil reeeive iw copy 
boolk, “Winit b Believe Address 


FRED GC, LEU RBUSCHER, 
Th Nassam street, New York Cry, 


QUUNGLE TAX DOCTRINES IN A NU'T- 
i 


SUEDE. 

Thirty paluaphitets au varius 
probleta. ‘The question of tbe hour Al should under. 
stuuhd it. Wall be sent post pad on receipt of titteen 
cents tn stanips, or willbe sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five eents for six inonths' subseription to the 
Tas Reformer, wo sixteou page jourmal . Address 
SINGLE TAX PRESS. 179 Lexingtoniave., NOY. 


TRE DEMOCKAT, 


A RADICAL MONTILEY  REVEEW 
WILLE AM SAUNDERS, 


The Detmocrat adveaites Lavbd Restioption and thease 
reforms Whieboure feeessiry boomitthes thelist: ped: 
plea Pree pele Tiasks Ceonipensict lon’! not for chose 
Who lave benetibed byounjust, legishttion, but for those 
Who tive sulfercd: thereby, 

Bor oue dative the Memocrint is supplied for iS months 
focus address in the Uobbed States ar Crmadin 

: Address 177 Patice Chanibers, Westminster, 


Phatses Of the soehel 
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Por three doliurs THE SPAN DATOD and the Democrat 
Will besent topecher far one serpy 
ae Address THEE STANDARD, 
2 Ubten square, New York, 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


L ASyilabus of Progress and Poverty, Louls 2, Post. 
8 prrges, 
2 ustahiin Bester, 
Bo irst Prtpedpies, Pears Qearpee, 
4, The Righ:) tothe Use ot che Marth. 
eer, Apap. 
5 Farmers and the Stole Thes, 
mivn, Ropteres, 


Louis bh. Post. 4 pages, 
4 pitges, 


Herbert Spen. 


Thomas GQ, Strenur 


Priees of Singde Tox Library: Pwa page trietse=4 
“copy, fb ecent; 40. copies, 1 cents; HO copies, WW cents: 
1,000 copies, 81,50, ; 

Four piace trabets—} copy, 2 cents; 20 -coples, Me eeritss 
LOU eopses, dheentss LOK copies, 83. 

Pagtit-parce traets--1 copy, deentys 10 coplos, 1 centss 
LU copies, shee nts; LQ00 coples, 86, 

Sexteenepare timbets-=— Copy, 
eonts; Hee copies, SEGA, L000 coptes, 81% 

Nooxtistetarge be madh 

The following gumbers of the “hand and’ Labor Lb 
brary” are still basteck: i 

40 A Choristhian Matuster 

Hugh O, Pentecost, 92 praces, 

&® A Suan Proportlon. Ted, MeCtrendy. 

6 Sethler'’s Ntzlitimares Lotus i. Post. 
. New York's Docks. dh W. Saliva, 


2 pages. 
Ppupes, 
4 pues, 


19, My Landlord, Joli Jones. at pages, 
2 Poverty and Christianity. TO. Pentecost. § pages, 
26. Religion vs, Rebbery, Hey. Gr ateGviiu. oS pages. 


2. Tenement House Moruiiv. QoO8. Hating ton 4 pp, 

33. Soehullsmn—Lts Truthand Ets Error Heney George, 
4 pages. 

34. Horse Sense. W.O. Woods, MD. 

38. "God Wills ft.’ Henry George. a pages, : 

3a What We Wit Bverett Ghiekin, ex-president 
Typographiew) union No. 6. 2 pages, i 

44. Plow Jobr’s Mather siew Che Light. W.C. Woods) 8pp 

D1. Fen Thoughts for Christiio Thinkers. Rev. John We 
Ioramer, A pases. ; 


2 papes, 


2 paps, 


61 A Pricttead Tlusteation. Hugh B. Brown, 2 pages, 


OF Hants is to Whit You Cin Do. Teury George, dppe > 


6a Tow Bookkeoner, 

67. A Pheee of Laciet 

Th OMY Bateher Worn and My Grocery Mice 
McCabe. 4d pages, 

B81 A Reprblienivs Reasous for Supporting Clevehwind.- 
Judge Mradk WP. Reld. 2 pages, 

88 A Catechism. 2. Ad. 2 popes, . 

88. Jefferson aod Pamilion. Chintneey ity Bhyek 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42, First Prine!ples, Heory George, 4 pages. 

44, Sochulism—Lts Trath and {ts Yrror, Henr, George, 
4 pages, 

48 Tikes Land Values. Plenry George, 3 pages. 

47. It Is the Law of Chuirist. Rev. Soon Spencer of 
Henry, Gib pages, 

48% The Case Pitinty Stated. HI Ming. a pares. 

53. Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wai. T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 


SWEDISH. 


52, Tho Case Plainly Stated. H. EF. Ring. 3 pages. 


Bartholomew Appleby. 2 oneves 
The ite Prianeis GQ. Shaw. 2 yap. 


S pp. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


§T, Protection as a Untversal Need. Henry George, 4 


HULOS, 

60. The Tard? Question, Tenry Gearge, 

63. Atnerican Protection amd British 
Hhenry George, 4 pages, 

69, Protection ind Wages, Henry George, 8 pages, 

70, ‘The Common Sense of the Piru! Question. | Phoniva 
G. Shearman,  & pages, 

72. Protection the Friend of Labor? 
Hutu. a bene ; 

75%. A Short Tard? Historv.: Thomas G. Shearman, 4 
pages, | 

96, Plain Talk to Proteetion(sts, Thomas G, Shearman, 
4 pages. 

TT. An Address to Worktuegimen on the Tari! Questtou 
Het Gaearee. A poirprees, 

8% Protection, the Mnemy of Wages, 
Sherman. 4d pares, . 

Asetolt these Priuets willbe sent to any adaress for 
ten cents, : ; 


4 pages, 
Free Trade, 


Thomas: G, 


Land and Labor Library, 


Prices, free hy idk Opie Deets) condos, MH centss 
1A copies, aoeeite; Lokbeoplos, Sry 5,000 capes, 84,35. 

Fourepage: Traets=<Sa Contes, TP eents; [0 copies, 
cents; PU eopies, £2) 5.0090 capes, Ss.90, 

Six-puee Critets oo copies, Dconts; Woeopies, at comiay 
Te Copies, oO, C0 copes, SP, 

Wight-pagse Praets 20 copies, SU ements; 1 eoples 50 
cents; 1,000 Copies, Sa 4,000 capies, Si7, 

Twelve-page tracts coples, 3) cents; 100 coples, 78 
cents; 1,000 copies, 66; 5,000 coples, $25.5, 

Sixteen-page tracts—25 copes, 40 conta; 10U copies, B& 
1,000 copies, 65; 5,000 copies, Bk 

A special selection, comprising thirty or more of the 
Most populur tracts, will be sent fur dd eents, 

Other mumbers in preparation. 

Address YER STANDARD, 
Union square, New York olty. 
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VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD, 
NOW WhADY, 


A dimited number of bound volamiues of 4t HE OSTANDD: 
ARD Upheayy boards, are aifered fur sate ah ce tol 
Jowlia purdoes: : 

Separate VOLES, ccd 
Volumess and 4, baud tof UEP. cise + 
Volnes 2, 2d A recesses secng ees piaecses 


> CES Pressige CX EEL) 


TUB STANDARD, | 
12 Valon square, New 


td 


seen 


Ashipesa. 





6& The Comots of Tition. Hleary George, 4 pages. 


4 cents; 5 copies, fue 


onthe: Remedy for Poverty 


Hipp. 


HOEY St erlous GISc Cp pestraneae. Lewis Mrechuud, 

1. dlow to freresise Profits. A. Steers. 2 pares, : 
18 Saudors' Stag Plarbor and (be Real aru Wet 
Cromsdiaites, 12. paues, ‘ 

HM. The Collegiate Chtcreio and Sheemimadeerts biet We 

T. Crousdade., 12 piuzes, : 
i. Only a Dream, Abner C. Thontiis., 4 pages ; 
18. [tis the Law of Christ. Revs. HeSpeneer. ft pp. 


QU. Chiristhumty and Poverty. Mather Haunting tou 4d ppi: 


24. Antieshivery iid Antbpoverty, HL O. Pentecost. 8 pp: 


St. Whit the United Labor Party Wane, Benes George. 


Wilkin 


Thomas G, Shear. _ 
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THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 
lar, of ten cents sample eopy—contains lst of Florida 
Lunds for sale for cash, or on the tnstallment plan, 


Address THEE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fin. 


References given. 


aint atin tnt ane 


SK YOUR GROCER FOR KER KAAN'S 
Borax Soup. 





10 CENTS 


Pays for your address in the “Agents’ Directory," 
which goes Whirling all over the United States, and 
you will get hundreds of samples, cireulkwrs, catalozues, 
newspipers, Tranguzines, ete, Prom thuse who want 
agents, You will get lots of mall matter and good renad- 
ing free, and be well pleased with the small invest- 
ment, Address ; 
Ss. VY. Seawell, P.M. 
Ben Salem, Moore Go., N.C. 
O00 Biays, comic, ete,, De. each. Antusgements, 
lists free, WEMYSS & CO..2) Beekman, N.Y 
GENTS WAN TED.—Men, women, boys and 
ginls can mike many dollars by selling two Httle 
patented articles which may be carried in a vest 
ocket. They are used by the old abd young, and sell 
or Wand beents, Send 2eent stamp for tllustrated 
elreular or lu cents for the twu samples. Wd. RAND, 
Treasurer, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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overy part forevery make of 
Sewing Michines or attach. 
ments we furnish Name the 
machine AND PART AND ASK 
FOR PRICE, 
AMERICAN NEEDLE CO.,, 
CADIZ, O. 


CUT THIs OUTS 
Assorted Needles 20c. 
SHUTTLES, $1 00 

BY MALL. 


RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATHINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
vorul sight reading at ber residence, 223 E. 32d street, 
New York. 


OLLAND'S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS. 
MS Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and Mth sts. 
AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and $4 shoes, 226 LOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


ert tern ttt 


WE PAY AGENTS *S3sn7202.h2" 
ANDALL EXPENSES ‘Totravel or fortocal nor 


state which preferred, also salary wanted, SLOA 
& CO., Manufacturers, 204 George St., Cincinnati, O. 


A POSITION 























AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 


‘To any rellable man furnishing satisfactory references. 


Apply to 8. A. McCOMBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y, 


tnt eee ee 


0 PROTECT WIFE AND LITTLE 
ONES. Send me your address and get a clear 
explanation of the very best phin of life insurauce 
giving absolute security @t really moderate cost, With 
easy payments rapidly diminishing as you grow older, 
No use applying unless you are healthy and well, and 
unger sixty, JAMES BARTLEY, Hartford Sufety Fund 
Agency, Amsterdam, N.Y. Mention this paper, 


















Wizard Hat Rack 10c. 
Hang your hat on window, wirror, cur Xe 


velling, theatre veat, or church pew, well 


Makes every one stole and wonder. 

4 i] Met inake $l n day. Sanple, 
AGEN Ts We., 4 for Ye. 12 for tae 

9) for 9), 0) for FAL AN eg ects WORLD 

MFG. CU., 122 Nasdau St, N.¥. Stampa taken, - 












Cc. CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14.) 

104 Elm street, cor. Canal, Nv ¥, 

JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


BOOK, 





aoe ARNOLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 
75 to R150 per month made. 








ENTS Pr certa ein 
PLCS Ru a Cy 


6 
nu'fr, St. Louls, oO 





OLMAS'S PULMONIC SYIEIRU Bis the best 
Cough Remedy. Prices, 25c., ec, and §1. 
Depot, 381 Fourth ave,, New York, 
re STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Do you want Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Send for cata- 
logues, and if yeu mention “Standard” will give you 
a discount of Ter per cent, 

F. H. CARPENTER & CO., Box 2988, Boston, Mass. 


caer a0: eee oD 



























Pen and Pencil stamp with your name In \ 
beautiful dentine Haack and our lites 

cat, sent postspald for 23c,, 6 fur $l. " 
An opportunity to make Slo nds sell- NTS % 
Ing these and our other #pecialtivs, RL. INGERSOLL & BRO. Y 
46 Fultou st NOY. bapiacd aticks anywhens Funujest thing vut. 
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CF Tenstene sek me 
Ql bume or & travel. We 
e wish wu employ @reiieble person ia your comnty 


to tack up advertisements and show cards of & 
Klectris Goods. Aivertisements to be tacked up every- 
where, o@ trees, fencey sad turnpikes, in eonspicuous e@ 
haces, pr eh ane country in all roe hy the ae 
ates, ady employment; wagea 68. eréa 
expenses advanced; no talking require! . Lock! Saree eS 
ofthe time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


i 
ORY & CO., Gixth Vine § 
Ret tO. e firs PORTAL Cabs. 





WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 
Fetid, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made 
Rasy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
callous, will prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
and remove all sureness from bLunions, New shoes 
made easy as old ones, A cure guaranteed for all 
affections of the feet, Sent, post puid, on receipt of 
price, % counts. WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 

901 Hiver ste Troy, N, ¥, 





A thing ana ttt ing sae 
=£4* eae eS 





MAN 
GRAND: SQUARE: -5 


PIANO FORTES | 





ie 
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LDESIGNg a? SOLD GASTRUCHON 
MATHLESS TNE ge ry 


4 APPLETON 5ST. 





STANDARD. 


yarn 


i ee Ny it 


PPC Co. PIANOS 
80S 


RIGGS &08 
TON 


UFACTURERS oe 


UP T 





A Typewriter wade to meet the modern want fora 
machine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, nilans permanently nt point of print. 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—in a 


word—is built on sclentific princtplen. 





A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILi. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
342 Broadway, New York. 





8 eracsin without croming a line. 





write at once and ret the bly 
THE CHIMNE 


will be distetbuted among the first 67 perrons who retara this adver 

as thement showing by plain ink lines hew to reach the center of the 

pumle by entering at anyedge and not crossing 4 live The first 

three persons showing three ways to enter will receive $25 each, the first five persons showing two 
ways to enter will recelve $10 each, the first 59 persons, shonid there be that many, sbowlng ope way 


to reach the center will receive _@3 each. 
chances for one of the others, 


Ifyou do nos win one of the largest amounts you have 65 


“This offer is inade tointroduce The Chimuey Corner. new 
homes and competitors must send 30 vente in payment for four months’ subscription. It comprises} 
pages, 64 columns, Is bandsomely printed and elegantly illustrated, Further comment ls unnecessary 
as the Chimney Corner has been a household word for years. Our business Is transacted fairly asthe 
publishers of this paper know. Send now To-Day. All replies must be recelved by March 27, Na:nes 
S and addresses of prise winners will appearin the Chimney Corner of April 15. For 30 cents you 

may get $25; In any event you arg sure to receive full value of money sect. Loge no tims but 


rize. One cent stamps taken sameascash, Address, 


COBNER, 67 and 69 Dearborn Bt., Ciutcago, Th. 





STREAM, COOKER FREE! 


Custards, fruits wt same time, and one will not flavor the other, 
smell escapes iuto the room. Fits any stove; needs no care. Price $8. 


enone, Brown Bread, 
Sample tree to AGENTS. 





SAVE Health, Monev, Fuel. Cocks 

Vegetables, Puddings, Meats, Fish, 
No steam, or 
SALARY AND EXPENSES and 
C. SPEIRS, North Windham, Maine. 





- 400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, ~ 


bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 centsin stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Ad.jress J, 8. 


OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose street, New York. 





THE ENTERPRISE VAPOR MEDICATOR. 


— 


A New Patent Medicator, Inhaler, Disin- 
fector, Etc. 


For the family treatment of 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, ete, and all throat, lung 
and head disease of children 
such as Croup, Diptheria, etc., 
using drugs of all kinds, either 
liquid or sulid,as well as herbs 
and roots, Also for perfuming 
rooms, wearihg apparel, etc., 
itis rapid, thorough and last- 
ing, Asa physician's test and 
surgeon’s dressing lamp, it 
willrecommend itself to every 
one of the profession, it hav- 
ing a new and especially de- 
sirable feature of a double 
wick and adjustable fame. 
By reason of its having an 
eXtra attachment of half-pint 
cup,it can be readily used as 
toilet, shaving, nurse or lunch 
lamp, atonce quick, clean and 
free from odor. For conserva- 
tories itis the must effective 
means of exterminating in- 
sects on house plants, the 
vapor stimulating and Invig- 
ory the plants, while the 
medication is destroying the Insects. Your family 
ohysician will furnish you with recipe for each case, 
Delldes the regular formula which we enclose in each 
box with cireulars, ete, The only low-priced medicator 
on themarket. The only one which is not complicated 
andapt to get out of order, Any child can use it. 
Price, complete, by all druggists, $3.50, or by mail, pre- 
paid, $3.75 In money order, drafts or express order, No 
stamps. HENRY_R. WILSON, 

4 Cliff street, New York. 


Read afew of the thousands of endorsements re- 
ceived, below: 

Professor Marey of Harvard College. writes—"T have 
had better results in Quinsy Sore Throat with your 
medicator than with any treatment I have ever used.” 

Elijah C. Raldwin, Editor “Home World,” writes— 
“Having carefully examined the Enterprise Vapor 
Medicator, and seen its workings, | am convinced it ts 
a most useful and valuable invention, For the purpose 
proposed, Lean hardly conceive of any improvement 
to be made upon it. Ultimately it must Mind its way 
into every family us a household necessity.” 

br. James H, Osborr of Southington, Conn., says—"'l 
wish every family in which | doctor had une of these 
medicutors, It is a grand thing,’® 






I Copies CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,00) to 810,000 each, needa | interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, Interest puy- 
able semi-annually, These nis are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
pint pal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter: 
est collectable through your oWn bank, with New York 
exchange ndded, Recorded mortgage forwarded with 


each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

{ssued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes’. 
at the rate of eight per cent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited With @ trustee,a@ special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attagitcdto each certificate 
issued, therefore making the cByitlemte of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO,, 
Security Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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ANY PERBON CARN 4 NO 
PAAR AREA Asn Ee A RESCH 


02 Wo previuus knowledge of music Whatever 
Send fur book of testimonials free. Ac 
Devens Magauiue, 10 Parks Pisa ew Vors, 


i 
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‘THE PILLOW INHALER 


_.. Will Permanently Cure 
i Catarrh, 
j, asthe an 







, i ere ucats. an medicine 
“1 Pome Ste — reathed in, not swale 
(AN. Ze SESS lowed, and goes right to. 
the diseased parts ef 
the air passages, from _the nostrils to the 
bettom of the lungs. From the very first 
night the pnasages are clearer and the ine 
flammatcion is tess. The cure is sure and 
renrsovabiy rapid. 
Cali and see the Fillow-Inhaler or send for De- 
seriptive Fumplet and Testimonials. 
{ENR & FOSTER, 
30 East 14th St., New York. 














a Bankiug 
BOOKKEEPING, trret: 
ypondence, Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, 

enmanship, ete. Young men und women practically 
educated at Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. No 
charge for situations furnished, 
snd Type writing, too. Young men 
STENOGRAPHY and women carefully prepared for 
amanuensis or general reporting. Business mien sup- 
plied with competent assistants. 
is readily learned and when acquired 
TELEGRAPHY earns good pay. Expenses low, Lines 
furnished with competent operators, : 
for business. Drawing and ornamen- 
PENMANSHIP tal work thoroughly taught at Fust- 
man College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Anart indispensable 
for teachers. Send ten cents for catalogue and fine 
specimens to C, CLEMENT, Pougtkeepsie, N.Y, 


ALIFORNIA.-TWENT.. AND THIRTY 

Acre Farms in Colusa county for Fruits, Vines and 
Cereais: $20 to 890 per acre; one-quarter cash, balance 
in one, two and three years, 6 per cent interest. Lith- 
ograph maps of Calfornia sent free, Good government 
lund at 61.50 per acre; 50 cents per acre casb, balance 
in three years, without interest, INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CoO., 80 Market street. San Francisco. 

















FOR 
RE we DEA F 


Deume PERFEOTLY RBESTORE 
THE WEARING whether Deafness lscausd 
by coulda, fever or tujuries to the natural drums, 
lavisitle, comfortable, alwaysiu position, Music, 
=] conversation, whispers heard distinctly. Succes 
< ful whore all ater cenaties fall Sold only, by 
* . OX, romlway, cor, 2 
ew York, Write or cal! for Miestino isnk of proofs FREE. 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energestc agents in every county inthe 
United States and Canada to sell a putent article of 
great merit, on its merits, An article having a large 
sale, paying over 100 per cent pron, having no competi- 
tion; and on which the agent Is protected in the exclu- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he 
may secure from us, With all these advantages to our 
BRents, and the fact is that it isan article that can be 
sold to every houseowner, it might not be necessary to 
make an exztraordina ev to secure food agents at 
ouce, but we have coucluded to make it to show, nat 
only our confidence in the merits of our invention, but 
in its sulability by any agent that will bandie it with 
energy, Ouragents now at work are making from 61M 
to @ month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to all who are out of employment. 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty days’ 
trial and fail to clear at least 6100 tn this time, a all 

rpenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will 
relund the money paid for them, No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if 
we did not know that we have agents Bow making more 
than double tha amount. Our large descriptive circu- 
lars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to send 
to everyone out of employmesmt wan will send us three 
one cent stamps for pastage. ad at once and secure 
the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the 
terms named in our extraordinary offer, 


Address atonce, Natlenal Nevelty Ce., 
634 SaalthSeld 84, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Fp etuhhe atnestetneeiidecs ReranSicakae meee eee ee ee 
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Y PE SAVES40 

te $500 

THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men patdtc purchascr, vctress 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 

(And say where you saw this.) 





Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farqahar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills, & 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta. 

tionary, Traction and Automatic Ra. 
ginesaspectaity, Warranted equalor 
auperiorte 
any made, 










se A‘ - Dy 2 = 
dress A. R, FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa,‘ 
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BUY THE WRINGER SiV7,. 
3 vue MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


=in$ “Sa Saves half the labor of vther 
co w wringers, and costs but little more. 
om EMPIRE TE: Stoves 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. he CLo CA ES. 
wanted overywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn. N. ¥, 


Se ED 


MONITOR INCUBATOR, 
Hundreds in Use. Illustrated circular, A. F. 
ILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn, 
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LUEBERRY, Dewberry and Crauberrv 
Plants for gardeo culture, Fuli history and price 
list free. Address 
T. D. STAPLES, 


Portland, Mich. 











AN Dp Writing thoroughly faughe 
HORTH by maifor personally. 
ituations procured all pupiis when competent. 
end forcircular, W. GL CHABEER, Oswego, N.Y. 









Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
ie. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 











SERED 
tin iso’s Cure for 
Consumption THE 
BEST remedy = for 
hoarseness nnd to 
“* clear the throat. 








HowW TO: 


BUILD A HOUSE. 


A new book containing plans and 
specifications for 25 houses, al! sizes, 
from 2 rooms up. A book of yreat 
value to ail who desire to build a 
house. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
ascents. J. 8S: OGEULVIE, Pub- 
lisher, 57 HOSK S'T., New York. 


( 





Greece WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tailor, 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





©“ 'Tis not in mortals to commuand success; 
But we'll do more, Semprontius; we'll deserve it.” 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection. 
The Beat Looms in the West of Enginnd 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, which for richness of quality, durability of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 
ers. Why? Thev were bought in London by G. Wilson. 








ARE You 9 
UPrT RED. 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sure and permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy his cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 


the pores of the skin and obulidiug up and 
strengthening the abdomlnal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 


Is generaliy used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 


relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix to eight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $3, Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
Saal O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 334 Broadway, New 

or. . 











(Opposite the post office.) 





Carbolate Of Tar [abalaat, 


ratarrh, Deafness, Bronchitia, Con- 
suinption, Asthina, cured at home, 
New pamphiet and full particulare 
Gee. Address, naming Ins pauper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 


FATS CURED srycttsat 
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SPECIALIST PHY. 
We warrant cut 
remady tocure the worst cases, and the only physi- 
clans Who do this to prevent your belng imposed upon 
by men using false names and who are not doctors, 
Because others failed la no reason for not using this 
minis Ys wotldng. "Aidrese Avail Wedital Duroou 
| bing. ress Asahel Medic au. 
4 Broadway, New York. 
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OUNG MEN, learn Telesra y here and 
SA nate itt ten ton fe : 
6 seheel ef Pelecrachy. Madison, Wie.” 








